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IMMIGRATION—UP TO CONGRESS. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The A. F. of L. on Immigration. 


Resolution 77, passed at the annual convention 
d at Toronto, Ontario, November, 1909: 
WHEREAS, The illiteracy test is the most prac- 
al means for restricting the present stimulated 
flux of cheap labor, whose competition is so 
inous to the workers already here, whether 

tive or foreign; and 

WHEREAS, An increased head tax upon steam- 

ips is needed to provide better facilities, to more 

ficiently enforce our immigration laws, and to 
strict immigration; and 

WHEREAS, The requirement of some visible 

eaus of support would enable immigrants to find 

ofitable employment; and 

WHEREAS, The effect of the Federal Bureau of 

Distribution is to stimulate foreign immigration; 

herefore be it 

Resolved, By the American Federation of Labor 

m Twenty-ninth Annual Convention assembled, 

hat we demand the enactment of the illiteracy 

est, the money test, an increased head tax and 
he abolition of the Distribution Bureau; and, be 

t further 
Resolved, That we favor heavily fining the for- 

ign steamships for bringing debarable aliens 

where reasons for debarment could have been as- 
certained at the time of sale of ticket. 
















The final inning of the tug of war over 
immigration has now begun. In this con- 
test tremendous forces are engaged. On 
the side of America are the upholders of 
two distinctive American sentiments, the 
maintenance of the American standart of 
living for our wage-working classes and the 
maintenance of American institutions as 
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they are, unimpaired through the financial 
degradation of the working classes. On 
the pro-immigration side is the powerful 
immigration machine, composed of the 
trans-ocean combine, with all its thousands 
of agents and other innumerable parasites, 
the bankers, padrones, etc., who are coin- 
ing money out of the millions of immi- 
grants coming in the course of years into 
this country from Europe. 

The center of this tug of war has at last 
shitted to Congress. No longer is the dis- 
cussion indefinite, casual, or partisan, or 
without an immediate object, conducted 
through the press and other insufficient 
agencies of information and debate. No 
longer, either, is it backed up merely 
by individual impressions or the partial 
investigations heretofore promoted by 
various private institutions, The Federal 
Government undertook four years ago 
the solution of the immigration question 
through scientific means. It set out 
to ascertain the undeniable facts and after 
three full years of research its commis- 
sion has brought forward no less than 
forty volumes on the subject, covering 
every possible phase. Its recommendations 
it has brought forward in concise form ina 
separate pamphlet. 

A reading of these recommendations 
confirms the facts of the case as they have 
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been accepted by the American Federation: mony as to the need of restriction { eee 
of Labor after the serious study its mem- evidently assisted, or artificially pron a 
bers had given the question for decades. immigration. Opposition to those wh a 
The local, and then the international unions, ported these views brought about ; pre 
and finally the annual conventions of the tinual sifting and searching for the § skille 
American Federation of Labor itself, have as it affected trade unionism and theg whole 
had immigration upfor consideration asone eral wage level. At work in advan = 
of the principal labor topics on literally the investigators of the Immigration eit 
thousands of occasions. The membership mission were the representatives of “(a 
as a whole, from upholding the sentiments as most deeply interested investigate # ™4 
the great majority once entertained, the cause of labor. Not only ina ge a 
namely, that this country could go on indef- way, but most strikingly in certain ocd .houl 
¥ initely absorbing the entire possible stream tions and in certain districts of the qj inten 
of immigration, have reluctantly, in view try, what had been brought home to t@ main 
of the facts, passed over to the sway of the unionists as going on through immigr: jedan 
sentiment that their own good heartedness was the rapid change in the membem heir 
toward the immigrants and the laborers of of the unions as well as in population.§ unac 
the Old World was being exploited by large no country on the face of the globe do “(¢ 
employers for the purpose of reducing rapid transitions in industry and in -_ 
wages as well as by the steamship combine lation take place as in ours. Therefor oie 
and its myriad of parasites forthe sake of time the general opinion among ug zens. 
their own profits. At last the great body of men on immigration had come to be @ “7 
the American industrial wage-workershave as was expressed in the resolution pag “°". 
come to see one fact above others, which at the Toronto Convention. arit 


is, that the immigrants are assimilated in The United States Immigration Com 
America through the wage-working class. sion, after its protracted studies, perfe 
This means that the American born wage- agrees with this opinion. The Commissj 
earners and the foreign wage-earners who as a whole, in its own words, ‘‘recomme 
have been here long enough to aspire to restriction as demanded by economic, mo 
American standards are subjected tothe and social considerations, furnishes in 
ruinous competition of an unending stream report reasons for such restriction, 
of men freshly arriving from foreign lands points out methods by which Congress ¢ 
who are accustomed to solowa gradeof attain the desired result if its judgment 
living that they can underbid the wage- incides with that of the Commission.’’ 

earners established in this country and still There was but one dissenting voice 
save money. Whole communities, in fact the Commission’s report—that of Congrd 


































































whole regions, have witnessed a rapid de- man WilliamS. Bennet of New York, wh¢ “ 
terioration in the mode of living of their emphatic rejection on November 8 by @ or 
working classesconsequent on the incoming constituents was one of the remarkalg 'es* 
of the swarms of life-long poverty stricken features of the recent campaign. Mr. Be > 
aliens. Entire industries have seen the per- net’s minority report is ‘brief and not ve ie 
centage of newly arrived laborers rising, clear as to his reasons for finding eve 
until in certain regions few American men other member of the Commission of elevé 
can at present be found among the un- members in the wrong. Since the date @ P° 
skilled. which he sent it in, however, he has foun 

By the Commission’s report it is shown his proper place. On December 6 he sent th 
that in many communities as high as 50, telegram to the President of the ‘‘Libert PT 
and even 70, per cent of the childreninthe Immigration Society,’’ declaring that ‘‘ing 5" 
public schools are the offspring of foreign migration at the present time is not a mem €C 
fathers. This remarkable change in Amer- ace, either mentally, morally, or physically. 
ica, it must be kept in mind, is almost This telegram was published, with words @ br 
wholly in the wage-working class. It was approval, by the foreign New York news st 


recognized by our wage-workers in many papers which draw much of their financid 
parts of the country that this radical change support from the large display advertise 
in population was taking place, and hence ments of the steamship combine engage 
delegates to the trade union conventions in dredging Europe for emigrants. 
began some years ago to give their testi- The following is the most significan 
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passage of the United States Immigration 
Commission’s Report (page 39): 

‘‘The investigations of the Commission show an 
oversupply of unskilled labor in basic industries 
to an extent which indicates an oversupply of un- 
skilled labor in the industries of the country asa 
whole, and therefore demands legislation which 
will at the present time restrict the further admis- 
sion of such unskilled labor.’’ 

“It is desirable in making the restriction that— 

‘“(a) A sufficient number be debarred to produce 
a marked effect upon the present supply of un- 
skilled labor. 

“(b) As far as possible, the aliens excluded 
should be those who come to this country with no 
intention to become American citizens or even to 


maintain a permanent residence here, but merely - 


to save enough, by the adoption, if necessary, of 
low standards of living, to return permanently to 
their home country. Such persons are usually men 
unaccompanied by wives or children. 

“(c) As far as possible the aliens excluded 
should also be those who, by reason of their 
personal qualities or habits, would least readily be 
assimilated or would make the least desirable citi- 
zens. . 

‘The following methods of restricting immigra- 
tion have been suggested: 

‘‘(a) The exclusion of those unable to read or 
write in some language. 

“(b) The limitation of the number of each race 
arriving each year toa certain percentage of the 
average of that race arriving during a given period 
of years. 

““(c) The exclusion of unskilled laborers un- 
accompanied by wives or families. 

‘‘(d) The limitation of the number of immi- 
grants arriving annually at any port. 

“(e) The material increase in the amount of 
money required to be in the possession of the 
immigrant at the port of arrival. 

‘““(f) The material increase of the head tax. 

‘“(g) The levy of the head tax so as to makea 
marked discrimination in favor of men with 
families. 

‘‘All these methods would be effective in one way 
or another in securing restrictions in greater or 
less degree. A majority of the Commission favor 
the reading and writing test as the most feasible 
single method of restricting undesirable immigra- 
tion,”’ 


The Commission also makes the following 
points in its report: 

Further general legislation concerning 
the admission of aliens should be based 
primarily upon economic or business con- 
siderations touching the prosperity and 
economic well-being of our people. 

The development of business may be 
brought about by means which lower the 
standard of living of the wage-earners. 

Aliens convicted of serious crimes within 
a period of five years after admission should 
be deported. 

So far as practicable the immigration 


laws should be so amended as to be made 
applicable to alien seamen. 

Any alien who becomes a public charge 
within three years after his arrival in this 
country should be subjected to deportation. 

The Commission also believes that in 
order ‘‘to protect the immigrant against 
exploitation, to discourage sending savings 
abroad, to encourage permanent residence 
and naturalization, to secure better distri- 
bution of alien immigrants throughout the 
country,’’ the States should enact laws 
strictly regulating immigrant banks and 
employment agencies, and that aliens who 
attempt to persuade immigrants not to be- 
come American citizens should be made 
subject to deportation, and that the Division 
of Information should co-operate with the 
States desiring immigrant settlers. 

At'the recent St. Louis Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor the 
President in his report called the attention 
of the delegates to the fact ‘‘that a veritable 
flood of bills’’ designed to check immigra- 
tion had been introduced in the last session 
of Congress, and the report of the Execu- 
tive Council on the President’s report ex- 
pressed the hope that this flood of bills and 
the work of the Immigration Commission 
would result ‘‘in the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will protect the workers in this 
country from the unfair competition result- 
ing from indiscriminate immigration.’’ 

On behalf of American labor, it is to be 
said that the action of the trade unions in 
this country on this most delicate inter- 
national question involves a step that 
touches the heart of every man contem- 
plating it. That step, the advocacy of 
exclusion, is not prompted by any assump- 
tion of superior virtue over our foreign 
brothers. We disavow for American or 
ganized labor the holding of any vulgar o 
unworthy prejudices against the foreigner. 
We recognize the noble possibilities in the 
poorest of the children of the earth who 
come to us from European lands. We know 
that their civilization is sufficiently near 
our own to bring their descendants in one 
generation up to the general level of the 
best American citizenship. It is not on 
account of their assumed inferiority, or 
through any pusillanimous contempt for 
their abject poverty, that, most reluctantly, 
the lines have been drawn by America’s 
workingmen against the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of aliens to this country. It is 
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simply a case of the self-preservation of the 
American working classes. Changes are 
constantly going on in Europe for the 
uplift of the men of labor, and it can well 
be believed that each country in Europe isin 
position today to solve its own labor ques- 
tions in the way best for itself. A fact now 
obvious to labor in this country is that 
American labor and European labor have 
both been made the subject of a colossal 
bunco game played by avaricious exploiters 
of the poor. The sounding phrase ‘‘ pro- 
tection to American labor’’ has of recent 
years been a standing insult to the intel- 


ligence of American wage-earners, with 


millions upon millions of new-comers arriv- 
ing here through promoted immigration. 
Considering the opportunities now existing 
in Europe for the advance of the working 
classes, the net gains to be made on the 
whole by European immigrants to this 
country at the present time are to: be 
questioned. The manifold acute sufferings 
of immigrants, their sacrifices to enable 
them to come to America, the trials of the 
ocean voyage, the discouragements in seek- 
ing work in the United States—in getting 
a foot-hold in the wage-working ranks, in 
the oppression they suffer at the hands of 
employers, and in their sickness and death 
rate—all these drawbacks serve to counter- 
balance much of whatever success may at 
last come tothem. Of the 30 to 40 per cent 
of the immigrants who return to Europe, 
an enormous number go back, by the evi- 
dence of the Commission, defeated, dis- 
heartened, ruined. 

It is not necessary here to dilate on many 
of the inhuman features of immigration, 
statements as to which have been so hotly 
disputed in the many articles published in 
American periodicals in recent years. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Immigration Commis- 
sion’s Report in its summary gives reason 
to believe that the most sensational charges 
against steamship companies and other 
monster plunderers of the poor ever made 
in the yellowest of the magazines come 
near to official substantiation. 

The Commission says: 

‘The old immigration movement was essentially 
one of permanent settlers. The new immigration 
[since 1882] is very largely one of individuals, a 
considerable proportion of whom apparently have 
no intention of permanently changing their resi- 
dence, their only —— in coming to America 


being to temporarily take advantage of the greater 
wages paid for industrial labor in this country. 


This, of course, is not true of all the new immi- 
grants, but the practice is sufficiently common to 


- warrant referring to it as a characteristic of them 


as a class. From all data that are available it ap- 
pears that at least 40 per cent of the new immigra- 
tion movement returns to Europe and at least 30 
per cent remains there. This percentage does not 
mean that 30 per cent of the immigrants have ac- 
quired a competence and returned to live on it. 
Among the immigrants who return permanently 
are those who have failed, as well as those who 
have succeeded. Thousands of those returning 
have, under unusual conditions of climate, work 
and food, contracted tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases; others are injured in our industries; still 
others are the widowsand children of aliens dying 
here. These, with the aged and temperamentally 
unfit, make up a large part of the aliens who 
return to their former homes‘to remain” (p. 16, 
‘Brief Statement’’). 

“As a class the new immigrants are largely un- 
skilled laborers coming from countries where their 
highest wage is small compared with the lowest 
wage in the United States. Nearly 75 per cent of 
them are males. About 83 - cent are between the 
ages of 14 and 45 years, and consequently are pro- 
ducers rather than dependents. They bring little 
money into the country and send or take a con- 
siderable part of their earnings out. More than 35 
per cent are illiterate, as compared with less than 
3 per cent of the old immigrant class’’ (p. 16). 

“It should be stated, however, that immigration 
from Europe is not now an absolute economic 
necessity, and as a rule those who emigrate to the 
United States are aaperes by a desire for better- 
ment rather than by the necessity of escaping in- 
tolerable conditions. This fact should largely 
modify the natural incentive to treat the immigra- 
tion movement from the standpoint of sentiment 
and permit its consideration primarily as an 
economic problem” (p. 17). 

“‘Comparatively few immigrants come without 
some reasonably definite assurance that employ- 
ment awaits them, and it is probable that as a rule 
they know the nature of that employment and the 
rate of wages. A large number of immigrants are 
induced to come by quasi labor agents in this 
country, who combine the business of supplying 
laborers to large employers and contractors with 
the so-called immigrant banking business and the 
selling of steamship tickets. 

‘‘Another important agency in promoting emi- 
gration from Europe to the United States are the 
sub-agents operating in the emigrant furnishing 
districts of southern and eastern Europe. Under 
the terms of the United States immigration law, as 
well as the laws of most European countries, the 
promotion of emigration is forbidden, but never- 
theless the steamship-agent propaganda flourishes 
everywhere, It does not appear that the steamship 
lines as a rule openly direct the operations of these 
agents, but the existence of the paar is a 
matter of common knowledge in the emigrant- 
furnishing countries and, it is fair to assume, is 
acquiesced in, if not stimulated, by the steamship 
lines as well. With the steamship lines the trans- 
portation of steerage passengers is purely a com- 
mercial matter; moreover, the steerage business 
which originates in southern and eastern Europe 
is peculiarly attractive to the companies, as many 
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of the immigrants travel back and forth, thus 
insuring east-bound as well as west-bound traffic’’ 

(p. 17). 

. ‘‘There are annually admitted, however, a very 
large number who come in response to indirect 
assurance that employment awaits them. In the 
main these assurances are contained in letters 
from persons already in this country who advise 
their relatives or friends at home that if they will 
come to the United States they will find work 
awaiting them. On the other hand, it is clear 
that there is a large induced immigration due to 
labor agents in this country, who, independently 
or in co-operation with agents in Europe, operate 
practically without restriction. As a rule only 
unskilled laborers are induced to come to the 
United States by this means’’ (p. 21). 

“There have been established at a number of 
our important ports societies who, with the per- 
mission of the immigration authorities, send repre- 
sentatives to meet incoming aliens whose friends 
and relatives fail to call for them. In case these 
immigrants need advice or a place where they can 
remain in safety for a few days, these societies 
furnish such aid and permit them to come to the 
homes which have been established for that pur- 

e. These societies and homes have usually 
been founded by and are under the direction of 
societies connected with some religious body. In 
a number of instances they receive subventions 
from foreign governments, inasmuch as they care 
for the immigrants of the countries concerned. 

‘As the welfare of the immigrants, especially 
young women, might be materially affected by the 
care exercised by the representatives of these 
homes, it seemed wise to investigate their methods 
of work and the condition of their homes. The 
results were surprising. While in a number of 
cases the societies were doing excellent work and 
the homes were giving due attention to the wel- 
fare of the young women placed in their charge, 
securing them positions and afterwards seeing 
that the positions were those suitable for the girls, 
in a number of instances it was found that the 
managers of the homes had apparently deceived 
the directors and supporters of the societies and 
were making of the homes mere money-making 
establishments for the managers. In a few cases, 
in order to promote their own financial advantage, 
the managers overcharged the immigrants, per- 
mitted the immigrant homes to remain in a filthy 
condition from lack of care, and even were ready 
to furnish to keepers of disreputable houses young 
girls as servants in such houses. The Commission 
called the attention of the Immigration Commis- 
sioner at Ellis Island and of the authorities at 
Washington to these abuses. In a number of 
cases vigorous action was taken, and representa- 
tives of seven societies were forbidden access to 
the immigrant station until a complete change in 
the management had been brought about’”’ (p. 23). 

“A large proportion of the southern and eastern 
European immigration of the past twenty-five years 
has entered the manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries of the eastern and middle western States, 
mostly in the capacity of unskilled laborers, There 
is no basic industry in which they are not largely 
represented and in many cases they compose more 
than 50 per cent of the total number of persons 
employed in such industries. Coincident with the 
advent of these millions of unskilled laborers there 


has been an unprecedented expansion of the in- 
dustries in which they have been employed. 
Whether this great immigration movement was 
caused by the industrial development or whether 
the fact that a practically unlimited and available 
supply of cheap labor existed in Europe was taken 
advantage of for the pu of expanding the in- 
dustries can not well be demonstrated. Whatever 
may be the truth in this regard it is certain that 
southern and eastern European immigrants have 
almost completely monopolized unskilled labor 
activities in many of the more important indus- 
tries’’ (p. 29). 

“The effect of the new immigration is clearly 
shown in the Western Pennsylvania fields, where 
the average wage of the bituminous coal worker is 
42 cents a day below the average wage in the Mid- 
dle West and Southwest. Incidentally, hours of 
labor are longer and general working conditions 
poorer in the Pennsylvania mines than elsewhere. 
Another characteristic of the new immigrants con- 
tributed to the situation in Pennsylvania. This 
was the impossibility of successfully organizing 
them into labor unions. Several attempts at or- 
ganization were made, but the constant influx of 
immigrants to whom prevailing conditions seemed 
unusually favorable contributed to the failure to 
organize. A similar situation has prevailed in 
other great industries’’ (p. 30). 

‘*These groups have little contact with American 
life, learn little of American institutions, and aside 
from the wages earned profit little by their stay in 
this country. During their early years in the 
United States they usually rely for assistance and 
advice on some member of their race, frequently a 
saloon keeper or grocer, and almost always a 


steamship ticket agent and immigrant banker who, 


because of superior intelligence and better knowl- 
edge of American ways, commands their confi- 
dence. After a longer residence they usually be- 
come more self-reliant, but their progress toward 
assimilation is generally slow’’ (p. 30). 

Space prevents us from giving further 
quotations. It is to be hoped that all intelli- 
gent unionists will write to their represen- 
tatives in Congress for copies of the ‘‘Brief 
Statement of the Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations to the Immigration Commis- 
sion,’’ issued last month from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and which can be had 
for the asking. Let every active unionist and 
every local union also see to it that this in- 
formation has its proper and due influence on 
the public through the local newspapers and 
on the local representative in Congress. 

Now is the time to be wide awake! It 
was well enough to promote discussion of 
the question and to follow up through the 
years the development of public opinion on 
the subject, but now is the hour for action. 
Remember the forces we are obliged to 
encounter, and let the campaign be quick, 
sharp, and brief. The enemy has every- 
thing to gain through procrastination of 
our law-givers in dealing with the subject. 
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THE “OPEN SHOP” VS. THE UNION SHOP 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
W AGE-EARNER. 


By W. P. Stacy. 


EGINNING with the great strike in 
the anthracite coal-fields in Western 
Pennsylvania and contiguous coal 

regions, which occurred in the summer of 
1902, the labor problems in the United 
States have assumed larger proportions and 
attracted a widespread public interest. 
Touching the many controversies which 
have arisen between labor and capital since 
that time, the public and the press have 
made some unjust decisions, due to a lack 
of information and to a want of insight 
into the real justice of the causes of conten- 
tion. The trade unions have been severely 
condemned for making unreasonable de- 
The opposition with 


mands on capital. 
which the unions have met in their fight 


for the ‘‘closed shop,’’ both on part of 
the employers in their conventions and the 
public at large, has often been biased and 
without a true understanding of what the 
so-called closed shop really means. 

It is my purpose, in this paper, to deal 
with the question of the open shop versus the 
“closed shop’’ in an academic way and try 
to give a fair interpretation of the question 
and what, in its fullest analysis, it means 
to the wage-earning classes. To do this, it 
will be necessary to examine the principles 
underlying the two shops and see if the 
application of these principles make for 
economic amelioration or for industrial 
strife. 

If we examine our industrial structure 
we find ‘that every business enterprise is 
managed and controlled by two parties— 
those who contribute wealth and those who 
furnish labor, or wage-payers and wage- 
earners. These two are partners in the 
same business, working for a common pur- 
pose and serving a common master—namely, 
the great consuming public of which they 
themselves constitute a very important part. 

Their work consists inconverting raw mate- 


rial into a finished product and selling it to 
the consumer. And the question under 
consideration deals, in a broad way, with 
the division of the profits accruing from such 
transactions. The laborers ure asking for 
a larger share in the form of higher wages. 
And that such a demand is just is so ob- 
vious that even he who runs may read. 
The laborers themselves, however, have 
played the major part in making the his- 
tory of low wages. They have been slow 
to organize and eliminate the merciless com- 
petition carried on in their own ranks. But 
with the development of our modern factory 
system, the individual dealings between 
employer and employe have given way to 
a broader and more comprehensive manage- 
ment. The negotiations now are between 
larger units—organized capital on the one 
hand and organized labor on the other. 
And the point at issue between the open 
and ‘‘closed’’ shop is whether labor, 
through organization, shall control itself, 
or would it subserve the interests of the 
wage-earning classes to remain under the 
control of the employers? To admit the 
principle and virtue of organization and 
then deny its application is paradoxical. 
The employer controls the capital he 
has invested and the ‘‘closed shop,’’ or 
union shop, means that the employe shall 
manage the labor which he puts in the busi- 
ness. But the ‘‘open shop’’ awards to the 
wage-payer contro] over both capital and 
labor. And the contention, made by many 
employers, that the ‘‘closed shop’’ would 
lead to a despotic rule and domineering of 
the industrial situation by the ignorant 
masses of the laborers is without support 
and a mere chimeric conjecture. The 
‘closed shop’’ is not the reverse of the 
open shop! It does not mean that the em- 
ployes shall have control over both capital 
and labor! It simply means that they shall 
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control labor and leave the capitalists to 
control capital. It means that those ques- 
tions which concern capital alone shall be 
decided by the capitalists; and those ques- 
tions which affect labor alone shall be deter- 
mined by the laborers; and those questions 
which touch both capital and labor shall be 
questions for joint consideration. And this 
is industrial democracy at work. 

We may find ample grounds upon which 
to base our contentions in opposing the 
policy of the ‘‘open shop,’’ when consider- 
ing solely the interests of the wage-earn- 
ing classes, for experience shows that its 
trend is towards a disintegration of the 
wage-workers; that it divides the laborers 
into two warring elements—unionists and 
non-unionists; and that its tendency has 
been to cause the relations between the two 
factions to become more and more strained. 
To contrast the practical workings of the 
two shops the marked differences revealed 
will give us a better understanding of the 
real point at issue. 

In the ‘‘open shop’’ any one may obtain 
work who meets the requirements of the 
employer, while in the union shop laborers 
may secure employment who satisfy the 
demands of the union. In other words, if 
a number of men, immigrants for example, 
wish to obtain work in an ‘‘open shop’’ they 
make direct application to the employer, but 
in a union shop they make application to a 
trade union. And the point that concerns 
us is whether these applicants can secure 
better terms from the employer, or will the 
trade union use them to the best interests 
of all the wage-earners concerned? In one 
shop the employer determines the conditions 
of work. He is the sole judge, and may 
remove any man, woman, or child from his 
shop without giving cause for discharge. 
He may displace any or all of his work- 
men solely on the grounds that they are 
members of atrade union. The ‘‘open 
shop’’ gives to theemployer the power to 
crush the union itself. And not infre- 
quently do we find managers opposed to the 
organization of their laborers and adopting 
the exclusively non-union shop. It is due 
to this practice of discriminating against 
the unions, by the employers, that the 
unionists first refused to work with non- 
members and demanded the union shop. For 
with complete organization the workmen 
are in a position to demand an equitable 
wage fora reasonable day’s work, and that 


adequate protection be used in shielding 
the laborers from dangerous machinery. 
In fact, the general conditions and move- 
ments of the shop, and those things which 
concern labor alone, are in the hands of the 
laborers. The one stands for the principle 
of individual agreement, the other for asso- 
ciated effort or collective bargaining. The 
‘open shop’’ has been prolific in keeping 
the laboring man in astate of bondage, and 
the union shop is the only adequate means 
by which the unions are able to meet the 
exigencies of the problems which are pecu- 
liar to the wage-earning class. The ‘‘open 
shop’’ denies to the laborer a voice in the 
management of those things which pertain 
to his own welfare and existence. And the 
union shop recognizes that he is a partner 
in the business in which he works. And 
with new responsibility comes a vital inter- 
est and concern in the prosperity of the 
industry. 

The two shops are based on different 
principles, deriving their force from differ- 
ent sources, and diverging to opposite re- 
sults. It is important to note that in the 
‘open shop,’’ where the principle of individ- 
ual agreement is practiced, the employer 
has absolute control over the kind and 
amount of labor he will use. And it is an 
inexorable law of economics that the con- 
sumer of any commodity will strive to ob- 
tain the largest amount at the smallest pos- 
sible cost. And obedient to this law, the 
employer, in the past, bas pursued the 
policy of taxing his laborers to their fullest 
capacity, and at times beyond human en- 
durance, and compensating them with a 
meagre wage. And as witness to this fact, 
the conditions in the sweat shops, foundry 
shops, and cotton mills have been so op- 
pressive and demoralizing to the wage-earn- 
ers as to cause many of the States to step 
in with stringent laws regulating the em- 
ployment of labor. 

But the unions, on the other hand, ask 
for complete organization or for control of 
labor in pursuance of another law which 
the employer himself makes use of. As 
anxious as the wage-payer is to buy labor 
at a smali price, he is as strenuously engaged 
in trying to sell to the consumer that 
amount of labor’s produce which will insure 
to him the greatest possible profits. And 
the wage-earner, who has nothing but his 
labor invested in the business and who has 
nothing but his labor to sell, has a right to 
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take advantage of the same law—namely, 
to dispose of that amount of labor which 
will. yield him maximum returns with a 
minimum amount of energy expended. And 
this does not necessarily mean a restriction 
of output nora falling off of the number of 
men in the workshops, nor does it necessi- 
tate a decrease in the amount of business 
done. But it does mean a limitation on the 
number of hours of work per day with a 
higher scale of wages. And its ultimate re- 
sult is to increase the supply of labor with 
a corresponding increase in the laborer’s 
power of consumption. -And any increase 
in the wage-earner’s power of consumption 
will enhance his value as a citizen and raise 
his standard of living; while the same proc- 
ess adds materially to the employer’s wel- 
fare. The payment of higher wages to 
garment makers, miners, and mill opera- 
tives, or laborers of any trade, makes better 
their conditions of living and increases 
their power of consumption. And invariably 
they consume more garments, more coal, 
more cotton and woolen goods. Thus while 
benefiting himself the laborer always in- 
creases the profits of the employer. 

And although the fixing of a wage scale 
is of paramount importance to the man who 
toils, yet the naming of a maximum day 
arouses his deepest interest; for the. preser- 
vation of his energy and vitality is essential 
to his moral and physical well-being. Prof. 
Clark, of Columbia University, has given 
us a formula for the number of hours a man 
should work per day in order to give to so- 
ciety his maximum worth. And this formula 
has been accepted as being true. In substance 
he says, if you want a man to work for you 
one day and one day only, to secure the 
greatest possible amount of work he is 
capable of performing, you must work him 
twenty-four hours. But if you would have 
him work a week it will be necessary to 
reduce the time to twenty hours per day; a 
year fifteen hours; several years ten hours; 
but if you wish to get the most out of a 
man for a working lifetime, reduce his 
hours of labor to eight per day. 

I lay it down as a reasonable proposition, 
that from every standpoint it is to the best 
interest of the wage-earner to sell his labor 
on the basis of a life’s service. And it is for 
an eight-hour day that the unions are fight- 
ing. Labor organizations have been accused 
of ignorance, short-sightedness, and of 
making unreasonable demands in the num- 


ber of hours of work and the rate of com- 
pensation. But their pleas seldom run 
counter to the laws of supply and demand. 
Neither an increase in wages nor a curtail- 
ment of time necessarily augments cost. 
Where a reduction of hours or an increase 
in wages results in a higher degree of effi- 
ciency, energy, and sobriety on a part of 
the workmen, the output may be greater 
than before. Cost of production depends 
not merely upon wages, but upon wages as 
compared with output. It is true that cer- 
tain articles may be cheap due to the low 
priced labor in a sweat-shop, but the cheap- 
ness of other commodities may be compati- 
ble with the very highest wage scale. It is 
a fact that certain iron and steel goods, 
boots, shoes, watches, clocks, and the like, 
manufactured in the United States under a 
notoriously high wage scale, successfully 
compete in foreign markets with the prod- 
ucts of low priced labor. There is a true 
economy, under certain conditions in high 
wages. The more a man is paid the better 
he will work; the more he makes the more 
he will spend. Hence every community is 
interested in the good pay of the laborers 
which it contains. 

But so long as the employer is the sole 
dictator of the price that he shall pay for 
labor and the number of hours that shall 
constitute a day’s work, the artisan will 
often be forced to ply his trade under irk- 
some and dangerous conditions and in the 
determining of which he has not even a 
voice. Such a status is allowed to continue 
only on the false conception that the rela- 
tion between employer and employe is 
that of master and servant. And so long 
as the laboring man submits to this inter- 
pretation of his rights he must live the life 
of aslave. But labor has reached a higher 
stage in its evolution and development. 
Society no longer awards to the worker an 
inferior position to the wage-payer when it 
comes to a question of rights and justice. 
The history of this change and evolution 
as regards the position of labor may be 
roughly summed up in four words—slavery, 
serfdom, inferiority, equality—and con- 
comitantly with these stages the policies of 
the laboring classes have been differentia- 
tion, integration, combination, co-opera- 
tion. And the ultimate stage for which 
labor is striving is freedom. And its ulti- 
mate work is to be complete organization. 
Each stage in the movement of labor from 
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slavery to freedom is characterized as a 
step from the ‘‘open’’ to the union shop. 
Unionism has been the motor force in 
breaking down the barriers which have 
checked the progress of labor. And the 
union shop is to be the final end and goal 
of the labor movement, for not until labor 
has control of itself can it be free. 

But by the ‘“‘closed shop’’ or union shop 
is not meant that the unions shall manage 
the situation in a few industries scattered 
here and there over the country, as we 
now have in the building trades, the print- 
ing shops, the foundry shops, and a few 
others. These are but pioneers in a great 
movement. And even in such an incom- 
plete and fragmentary state of organiza- 
tion as labor is at the present, only 10 per 
cent, I am not able to find a single case in 
which the fact that labor is completely or- 
ganized in any particular trade is inimical 
to the interests of the wage-earners at work 
in that particular industry. But even if 
such a case exists it does not follow that the 
evils now incident toa union shop wouldcon- 
tinue undera universal policy, for it is highly 
probable that labor associations, maintain- 
ing a closed shop under present conditions, 
are forced to resort to measures which would 
be altogether unnecessary if they had the 
aid and support of the whole wage-earning 
class. The practice of carrying organiza- 
tion to its logical completeness is based upon 
a deep principle. It is the element of unity 
in modern life. But so long as labor is di- 
vided against itself it must reap the fruits 
of disunion. 

Indeed, the wonderful growth and de- 
velopment which labor has achieved through 
organization, in the last decade, with the 
many obstacles which have bisected its path 
has scarcely had its parallel in history. The 
problems which have presented themselves 
to such men as Gompers and Mitchell have 
been numerous and intricate. With one 
hand they have successfully gained conces- 
sions from capital. Frequently, however, 
they have been forced to resort to the 
instruments of war—the strike and the 
boycott—which at times have only been 
precluded by the employer’s lockout. With 
the other they have grappled with the prob- 
lem of disunion among their own members. 
Out of such incongruous conditions, the 
laboring class is being molded into a homo- 
geneous unit. 

This centripetal force, drawing men of a 


common state and those destined to a com- 
mon fate into a unity of action, for the pur- 
pose of securing mutual benefits, is odiously 
styled the policy of the ‘‘Closed Shop.’’ 
But it simply means an organization of 
organizations, a union of unions, national, 
state, and local. Certainly every wage- 
earner should be a member of that union 
which deals directly with his own craft. 
And out of the different trade unions, in 
any given industry, should be formed an 
industrial union. These would serve as a 
foundation upon which to build the super- 
structure of a more perfect organization, 
embracing every trade and labor association, 
including all grades of artisans, skilled and 
unskilled, and bringing together labor in 
whatever form it may be found. The trade 
union corresponds to a county, the unit of 
government. An industrial association is 
analogous to a State with authority over 
labor in a given industry. Anda federation 
of labor is like unto a union of States. 

If self-government subserves the interests 
of the American people, why doesn’t the 
same principle hold good when applied to a 
class? I do not claim that such a state would 
cure all the ills of labor, for I am keenly 
alive to the fact that eternal vigilance is the 
price of all liberty. But if history proves 
one thing it certainly teaches that when 
considering the interests of any class or 
body of men a democratic management is 
preferable to an autocratic rule. There 
were those, in colonial times, who believed 
it to be better for the American colonists to 
remain subjects of Great Britain, to pay 
homage and fealty to a lord, and live under 
laws enacted in a Parliament in which they 
were not represented. There are some to- 
day who contend it is better for the wage- 
earning class to work in an ‘‘open shop,’’ 
and live under rules end regulations made in 
the employer’s office, where labor is not 
represented. The samespirit which animated 
the American colonists to take up arms 
against the British Crown is the same spirit 
which is causing the laboring class to fight 
for the control of labor. 

The ‘‘open shop’’ means that the wage- 
earner must submit to the rulings of his 
employer, and at the same time meet the 
fierce competition of other workmen. In 
short, it means dependence, weakness, 
poverty. Under such conditions labor is 
limited to the strike and boycott as means 
or instruments for defending its just claims. 
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But the union shop eliminates cut-throat 
competition, places capital and labor upon 
an equal footing, and to the wage-workers 
it brings independence, strength, prosperity. 
These are valuable assets to any class. 
Complete organization adds to the poten- 
tiality of the unions; increases their power 
for regulating conditions of work; gives 
definiteness and concreteness to their aims; 
and remunerates concerted action with vis- 
ible and tangible returns. And not until 
both capital and labor are strong enough to 
command the respect of the other can arbi- 
tration be substituted for contention and 
negotiation for strife. But with capital 
strongly organized and labor united under 
a democratic federation, the two can then 
meet upon common grounds and settle their 
disputes without violence or without doing 
hurt to either side. 

The whole argument for the union shop 
clusters about the one question, Who shall 
control labor? Shall it be in the hands of the 
employers, or shall the laborers control them- 
selves? Because a man is a laborer he is no 
less fit to be free. Honest work is no bar to 
industrial citizenship. Because a man is a 
wage-earner he is no lessa patriot. No 
country can be free which allows its work- 
men, the men who support it, to be op- 
pressed. No class in civilized society can 


be free in which the principle of absolute 
individualism is the basis of action. Every 
workman is a vital part of the wage-earning 
class, and the good of the whole demands 
that he shall act in harmony with his or- 
ganic relations. 

The principle upon which the union shop 
is based is that labor shall control itself. 
And control means organization; then how 
can we escape the logic of the union shop? 
And even in the face of a strong public 
prejudice against the ‘‘closed shop,’’ I am 
so bold as to maintain that the rights of 
the laboring man are as real, as genuine, 
and as vital as those of his employer. His 
struggles for existence have been fought 
with hardships, dangers, and bitter toil. 
From these he has not shrunk, but rather 
in the enjoyment and the strenuous exer- 
cise of the same has he carved for himself 
a place in the history of civilization. The 
fruits of his labors have come by bits and 
ata snail’s pace, but his constant course 
has been in no uncertain direction. Its 
current has been deep and its movement 
slow, but ever widening to a larger inter- 
pretation of the rights of labor. The prin- 
ciple of the union shop is but the principle 
of freedom for the laboring man. It is in- 
evitable. It must come, because it is but the 
legitimate price to be paid for human liberty. 





“Think truly and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live trulp and thp life shall be 
A great and noble creed.” 
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THE CRISIS IN THE BRITISH MOVEMENT, 


By W. RINEs, 
First President London Tailors’ Society. 


T IS a well-worn saying that ‘‘two pieces 

] of twisted cord are not easily broken.’’ 

The strength of modern industrial 
combination in Great Britain has been 
due to the fact that it is not only industrial 
but also political. It has found expression 
for itself amidst the select aristocratic sur- 
roundings at Westminster as well as in the 
clouded beer-befouled atmosphere of the 
public-house meeting room. Tothis diversity 
of channels for making itself heard and felt 
it owes the expansion of its influence in 
recent years. By assuming a critical and 
independent attitude on public and indus- 
trial questions, it has appealed to thought- 
ful minds in all ranks of life, and has left 
its mark on the social and political history 
of the present century. 

But the very same things which have 
been to it a source of strength have proved 
also to be a source of weakness. Because it 
has dared to use its funds for local and 
national representation, and been enabled 
thereby to use the medium of the City 
Council hall and the House of Parliament 
to voice its needs and aspirations; because 
its leaders, like Rousseau, Volney and 
Mirabeau of old, have used arguments in 
favor of the ‘‘lower orders’’ against the 
pretensions of a degenerate aristocracy and 
overbearing commercial corporations, whose 
members constitute today mere burden- 
some manipulators of commercial and in- 
dustrial life, therefore must its strength be 
undermined, its power and influence be 
destroyed. The defenders of things as they 
are in the main have, like their ancient 
prototypes in France, come to the conclu- 
sion that if history can not be retraced then 
at least a stationary state must be main- 
tained. To this end all their energies are 
directed, whether it be in social, industrial, 
or political life. 

The labor movement in great Britain 
within the last ten years has passed, perhaps 
too rapidly, to a new phase of life and ac- 
tivity. Up to that time it had been scorned 
and abused, but all at once it began to ex- 
perience a run of prosperity, when almost 


all classes of society began to speak well of 
it. In place of indifference or open derision, 
it received a sympathetic slap on the back 
and praise which frequently savored of 
flattery. This change was fraught with 
dangers, and was part of a well-considered 
campaign in the interest of the employing 
and moneyed classes. Such things had 
been known to happen before, but its aim 
had hitherto been to capture the individual, 
whereas the recent move aimed at under- 
mining a new but vast movement. The 
various channels through which the subtle 
scheme has traveled have all converged 
upon a given point, viz., the narrowing of 
the scope of this great industrial awaken- 
ing, and to force the movement to a point 
where the rank and file would be ready to 
believe that their leaders were men who 
placed expediency before principle and im- 
mediate personal credit before sound and 
consistent action. 

Recent events on the northeast coast and 
other labor centres illustrate how well those 
plans have undermined the authority of 
Executive Councils in large labor unions. 
The agencies which have been at work to 
this end are not all composed of employers 
of labor or of those in financial circles 
who are bitterly opposed to labor unions 
meddling with politics. 

The discerning element in working-class 
life and organizations has been very active 
in pointing the moral in the settlement of 
many labor disputes recently, while the 
play which has been made upon the preju- 
dices of the conservative trades-wnionist by 
outside political agencies against the spend- 
ing of his contributions for political pur- 
poses have been most effective, as the 
Osbourne and other cases testify. The past 
five years has shown a spirit of unrest and 
suspicion amongst the membership of the 
great trade unions which has been played 
upon and fanned to the point of open re- 
bellion. Barnes of the Engineers, Bell of 
the Railway Servants, and Cummins of the 
Boiler Makers, have all relinquished their 
posts, but in spite of this recent events 
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have been as unexpected as they have been 
startling. One union after another is set- 
ting its leaders at defiance and taking the 
settlement of labor disputes into its own 
hands. The great combinations of employ- 
ers have not been slow in taking advantage 
of the seeming divisions to drive their own 
bargains. Unfortunately, we have no 
Taff Vale movement to weld the forces 
of labor together, as was the case a few 
years ago when something of a similar 
state of affairs existed. Then the injunc- 
tion obtained and the decision of the courts 
would have frittered away the funds of the 
unions and given the employers a hold over 
them. In face of such danger, every man 
stood to his post and fought to conserve 
the funds of his union for trade and friendly 
society benefits. 

A great deal has been said recently about 
the vote taken at the Trades Union Con- 
gress ve the ‘‘Osbourne case,’’ but not- 
withstanding that decision the movement 
there decided upon will not evoke the same 
spirit of enthusiasm among the rank and 
file of the unions as did the Taff Vale case, 
although it places far greater impediments 
in the path of trade union activity than 
the Taff Vale judgment. The recent decision 
of the Labor party executive with regard to 
the pledge and constitution of that body was 
taken for a two fold reason, and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, last year’s chairman of the 
Labor party in the House of Commons, 
could have thrown some light on the posi- 
tion as to the rank and file had he cared 
to discuss the matter when interviewed by 
a press representative, which wisely he did 
not. 

The principle actuating the general mem- 
bership of the unions is the same today as 
in the Taff Vale case, viz., to conserve their 
funds for trade union and friendly society 
benefits. The intervention of the Board of 
Trade and the setting up of joint boards for 
the consideration of labor disputes have, in 
the opinion of many active trades union- 
ists, not worked well, and after a genuine 
trial the great mass of the workers have be- 
come savagely distrustful of those methods 
of procedure, and unless wiser counsels pre- 
vail amongst the employers the worker 
will soon become permanently alienated 
from them altogether. Fear has been ex- 
pressed in many quarters that collective 
bargaining is endangered by recent events, 
but the feeling of the trades unionists is 


that the principle has not had free play, or 
even fair play, in recent years. The stand 
they at present take is a reaffirmation of 
the principle of collective bargaining in its 
broad and original sense. At the cost of 
even personal suffering, they are prepared 
to put a stop to the waywardness of certain 
sections of the employers and the procrasti- 
nation of most of the so-called Concilia- 
tion Boards with which they have had to 
deal up to the present. 

As bearing upon this point special inter- 
est attaches to the annual report of the 
Board of Trade relating to strikes and lock- 
outs during 1909. The total number of 
workingmen involved numbered 300,819, 
the largest number in any year since 1894. 
With regard to the results of these dis- 
putes, only 11.2 per cent of those directly 
involved were affected by disputes settled 
in their favor, and 22.2 per cent by dis- 
putes settled in favor of the employers. 
Settlements in the nature of a compromise 
were arrived at in disputes affecting 66 per 
cent of the workingmen directly involved. 
Spread over the whole industrial population, 
exclusive of agricultural laborers and sea- 
men, the working time lost in 1909 (two 
and three-quarter million working days), 
averaged only about one-quarter of a day 
per head. This was little more than one- 
fourth of that recorded in 1908, and was 
well below the average of the ten years 
1899-1908. The significant point about 
this matter is that the coal-mining industry 
accounted for 90 per cent of the working- 
men affected and 78 percent of the total 
time lost. Fifty-one per cent of the dis- 
putes related to hours of labor resulting 
from the operation of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, from the operations of which 
Northumberland and Durham were exempt. 
Herein we have some explanation of the 
unrest amongst the Welsh miners and the 
difficulty experienced by their leaders in 
keeping control of their actions. 

In connection with the dissatisfaction of 
the railway employes relative to the dila- 
tory action of the company’s representa- 
tives on the joint boards set up by the 
Board of Trade, on the questions of wages 
and hours of labor, it has been explained 
that there are about 180,000 different rail- 
way shareholders getting annually a profit 
of £43,000,000 divided among them, or an 
average of about £295 toeach man. The 
581,000 employes who work on the rail- 
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ways get £30,000,000 in wages among 
them, 7. ¢., £51 10s. om an average a year. 
Thus, for every three men employed by the 
railway, working long hours for a sum just 
below twenty shillings a week on an aver- 
age, there sits an idle shareholder getting 
more than £5 10s. a week. Railway work- 
ers are just now setting up a permanent 
strike committee, composed of all grades, 
to settle grievances as they arise. The prin- 
ciple of conciliation long-drawn- out ceases 
to justify its name, for it then becomes a 
serious source of irritation and counteracts 
the very designs it should promote. The 
tendency of this dilatory action is todestroy 
the effective power of the trade union and 
to degrade the individual worker to the 
level of a mere component and lifeless part 
of a vast machine, which, if it has any ob- 
ject at all, certainly can not aim directly at 
offending employers of labor. The power 
of unity is therefore greatly impaired, if 
indeed it is not utterly destroyed, because 
its end is subverted. 

To the trade union movement, as to all 
great movements into which thinking men 
are organized, there arrives sooner or later 
a consciousness of that movement, a period 
of self-examination and reflection, when, 
passing out of the present, it turns a search- 
ing gaze upon both the past and the future. 
The more it recedes from the simple, un- 
conscious heroism of its early years does it 
become thus serious and thoughtful, re- 
proaching its own’ shortcomings, picturing 


to itself present needs necessitated by the 
stern realities of modern industrial life, con- 
trasting that which is with that which has 
been or might be. At the successive stages 
of such reflection what more natural than 
that seeming anarchical tendencies should 
manifest themselves, especially when vast 
bodies of men have been led to think they 
have cause to rebuke their leaders for ec- 
centricities of conduct, if not for serious 
defects in management? 

The trade union movement by the action 
of the law has been cast back to where it 
stood forty years ago. Those responsible 
for that state of affairs can not complain if 
the workmen also retrace some portion of 
the road traveled in the meantime and seek 
to re-establish that militant form of trade 
unionism which was so common in the 
early ’70s. 

The recent events which have been styled 
in certain quarters ‘‘the breaking up of 
trades unionism’’ appear to many of us asa 
pledge of its safer and surer advancement 
in the future. If the leaders in this present 
crusade escape reputed errors in previous 
ones, the track of trade union effort will 
not be strewn with remnants of the princi- 
ples of collective bargaining and independ- 
ent political activity, but will reveal a 
movement of renewed vigor, of power re- 
stored and rectified. These twin cords are 
being more closely twisted, to hold firmer 
labor’s future abundant harvest of power 
exercised and rights secured. 





A Specimen of Wobbly Thinking. 


Boycott,’’ the December Outlook 
prints the following as an editorial 
article. To read it and then our rejoinder 
will, we trust, be of assistance to good and 
fair-minded people in making up their 
minds on the question therein discussed: 
‘**4 correspondent calls our attention to a posi- 
tion taken in the brief of the counsel of the 
American Anti-Boycott Association filed in the 
United States Supreme Court in the Buck’s Stove 
enna: 


U ‘seree the heading, ‘“The Secondary 


ase: 

“The sole argument for the right to boycott rests 
upon the proposition,’ says the brief ‘adopted as 
true in the opinion of Chief Justice Shepard, that 
what one man may lawfully doany number of men 
may lawfully agree or combine todo. But the right 
of an individual to withhold his custom from per- 


sons who deal with ‘A’ is as unquestionable as his 
right to withhold his custom from ‘A’ himself. 
Within reasonable limits, any person mdy express 
disapprobation of an actor in a theater, but a com- 
bination of persons to hiss him and to have others 
do so would be unlawful.’ 

“Our correspondent adds: ‘I have never been 
able to find any satisfactory answer to Mr. Gom- 
pers’s contention that if they have a right, as is 
conceded by the courts generally, to refuse to pur- 
chase goods individually or collectively from ‘A,’ 
for any reason or for no reason, then they certainly 
have a right to refuse to purchase from a third 
party because he deals with ‘A,’ or because he dines 
with him, or because he does anything else with him. 
Certainly those instances come under the head of 
Sor any reason or for no reason.’ ‘The error of our 
correspondent and of the counsel whom he quotes 
appears to us to be that both regard the external 
deed as an act, but in the sight both of the law 
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and good morals the nature of the act is deter- 
mined not by the external deed merely or 
mainly but by the motive which inspires it. If 
a burglar enters a house, and the householder 
and the burglar shoot at each other, the exter- 
nal deed is the same; but if the burglar kills 
the householder, it is murder. If the house- 
holder kills the burglar, it is not murder. 
The moral quality determines the nature of the 
act. If one man stands on the sidewalk, his act is 
legal; if a thousand men gather on the same side- 
walk, their act is illegal because the act is not 
the same. The one man does not block the way, 
the thousand men do block the way, and are pre- 
sumed to intend doso. If a thousand men leave 
their employment in order to obtain higher wages, 
their act is not illegal. It incidentally may injure 
the employer, but the object is not to injure the 
employer but to benefit the strikers. If they 
further agree not to purchase goods of the em- 
ployer until he takes them back into his employ- 
ment, this act is also probably not illegal, though 
we believe-that the decisions on this question are 
not absolutely uniform. It is not illegal because 
it is regarded as a legitimate act in collective bar- 
gaining. It is as legitimate as it would be for an 
individual to say to his grocer, If you are going to 
charge me so much for eggs, I will not in the 
future deal with you; I will go somewhere else. 
This is a legitimate argument in conducting a 
bargain. But it is not legitimate to say to him, If 
you charge me so much for egys, I will go to all 
my neighbors and persuade them not to deal with 
you, by threatening to withdraw my custom from 
them if they give their custom to you. Such an 
act would be immoral, if it would not be illegal, 
and a combination of men to perform such an act 
is both immoral and illegal, because it is clear that 
the object of this so-called secondary boycott is 
purely and simply to produce an injury to the 
former employer, and furthermore to produce an 
injury to others with whom. the combining work- 
men have no quarrel and against whom they have 
no cause of complaint. The act in the case of the 
secondary boycott is not the same as the act in 
the case of the primary boycott, because the object 
or motive is primarily to injure in the one case, 
and only incidentally and secondarily to injure in 
the other case. We believe this to be the ground 
on which the courts have generally drawn the 
distinction between a primary and a secondary 
boycott, and it appears to us that this is a rational 
ground on which to base such a distinction.”’ 


The thought in this editorial of the 
Outlook’s is clouded by an _ excessive 
employment of illustrations—which do not 
illustrate. The point in question is not 
hissing at the theater, nor dining with peo- 
ple a friend dislikes, nor killing a burglar, 
nor blocking the sidewalk, nor overcharg- 
ing for eggs, nor taking revenge on the 
high-priced grocer. These various acts, 
with their different social bearings and 
their unlike moral phases, might every one 
form a starting-point for much academical 
argument germane to the issue that each 
deliminates. Besides, as dragged into the 


Outlook article, they are but rhetorical 
similes. As such, they recall to mind the 
German proverb, ‘‘All similes are lies.’’ 

Take out these similes, and what is left? 
We have: (1) The assertion by the Outlook, 
as a principle, that the legal and moral 
nature of an act is to be determined by its 
motive. (2) The assertion that the agree- 
ment of a thousand strikers not to buy 
goods of their employer is ‘‘probably not 
illegal, though we believe that the decisions 
on this question are not absolutely uni- 
form.’’ (3) The assertion that ‘‘the act 
in the case of the secondary boycott is not 
the same as the act in the case of the pri- 
mary boycott, because the object or motive 
is primarily to injure in the one case, and 
only incidentally and secondarily in the 
other case.’’ 

To these assertions this is our reply: 

If decisions are to be rendered on motive, 
testimony must be taken and weighed as to 
motives. On this point, as on all others, 
the defense must have its appeal. In the 
matter of the refusal to purchase, why 
should men in a free country be called upon 
to go any further in defense of such action 
than to say that their motive lies, and find 
sufficient justification, in assertion of their 
rights? Either to exercise or to withhold 
at will one’s purchasing power with regard 
to anything legitimately on sale in the com- 
munity seems to us clearly within the range 
of the rights of any purchaser or organiza- 
tion of purchasers. No seller’s business 
reaches over into the sphere of the activity, 
or even the intention, of a combination of 
purchasers to buy or not to buy from him. 
A seller might have cause for complaint 
should men spread unfounded injurious 
stories as to the quality of his goods or as 
to his personal character, but if the same 
men agree merely tostay away from his store 
and not buy from him, they are only con- 
trolling their undoubted right to buy where 
they please. In an analysis of motives, 
the defense of that right ought to be motive 
enough, and in many cases has practically 
been motive enough, to lead an individual 
to decide that he should cast his lot with 
other individuals standing up for that right. 

But in every social contest motives be- 
come numerous and complex. In their 
influence some motives may be more or less 
immediate and others more or less remote. 
In either a primary or a secondary boycott, 
a governing immediate motive of union men 
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is often the preservation of their own 
local union. ‘Through a series of actions 
a broader motive may be protection of the 
international union, with defense of the 
entire labor movement in the background, 
the widening range of motives reaching a 
deep-seated and life-lasting principle of 
assisting the laboring classes out of their 
miseries, in which process the trade union 
movement has a leading part. 

To say, as the Outlook does in the article 
under review, to a union man conscious of 
performing a duty to his fellow wage- 
workers, and hence in his belief to man- 
kind, that when he declines to buy the 
sweatshop goods of the employer who has 
locked out either himself or his brother 
workers his motive is ‘‘ purely and simply 
to produce an injury to the former em- 
ployer and furthermore to produce an 
injury to others with whom the com- 
bining workmen have no quarrel and 
against whom they have no cause of com- 
plaint,’’ is a deplorably crude form of 
misconstruction of motives. The writer of 
that statement can not have even a rudi- 
mentary conception of the labor movement. 

In the most widely discussed case yet 
before the courts, all the three judges agreed 
that when strikers decided to refuse to pur- 
chase goods from the employer struck 
against their act does not constitute a boy- 
cott. Nor, what the Oxélook seems not to 
know, was it to be regarded as a boycott 
when labor organizations in general decided 
to so refuse. The boycott stage is reached 
only when the workers’ combination ap- 
peals to the public to withhold trade from 
dealers, other than the employer, who are 
selling his goods. 

Observe how the Ouflook editor glides 
from the impossible hypothetical case of a 
man appealing to ‘‘all his neighbors’’ not 
to buy of a grocer who charges too much 
for eggs to the only too real case of labor 
struggling for a living standard of wages 
a appealing to men in general not to buy 
sweater’s, or an unfair employer’s, product. 
For the reason that it is to be said of the 
first case, ‘‘Such an act would be immoral,’’ 
‘‘because it is clear that the object of the 
so-called secondary boycott is purely and 
simply to produce an injury,’’ etc., the 
same pronouncement is to be made in the 
case of labor! We appeal from the egg 
case to the human case. We assert that 
the two cases are utterly dissimilar. We 


further assert that the sort of reasoning 
which confuses them and regards them as 
one and the same thing ignores important 
discriminations in real life, hopelessly mud- 
dles the moralities, and confesses unin- 
struction in the elementary principles of 
to-day’s labor movement. A basic princi- 
ple of this movement is obviously self-pres- 
ervation, and an essential act in this preser- 
vation is preventing an employer who is an 
opponent of unionism from destroying any 
branch of the trade union, in whole or in 
part. 

To take up a few lines with the Oux/- 
look’s illustrations: Not only can alleged 
similes be misrepresentations because of 
their dissimilitudes, but they can very 
easily within themselves contain false asser- 
tions. Asa matter of fact, the act of one 
person hissing in a theater has been time 
and again adjudged by American courts to 
be unlawful. Mere disapprobation by 
the person hissing might be legal, but his 
conduct in giving it expression at the time 
and place in question has been illegal when 
disorderly. The Oxtlook is also wholly mis- 
taken as to the right of one man to stand on 
the sidewalk. The ultimate law of the high- 
way is to ‘‘move on,’’ and it is invariably 
enforced by the police in the case of the sin- 
gle individual when in the proper officials’ 
judgment public order requires its going 
into effect. The Outlook's hypothetical 
case of the eggs, the grocer, the single 
customer, and ‘‘all the neighbors,’’ is ab- 
surd in point of the supposed canvassing 
of a neighborhood on the part of the single 
disgruntled customer. But, without para- 
dox, the case is at the same time univers- 
ally true in point of the established pro- 
cesses of the market. When word goes 
‘round that So-and-so is charging a certain 
percentage more for a commodity than 
other dealers, his customers not only quit 
buying that commodity of him but tend to 
take away from him their general custom. 

On the whole, we submit to the public 
the idea that in the article under review 
the Oxtlook has proffered to its readers only 
a flickering tallow dip to light the way in 
search of ‘‘the moral qualities’ in a region 
of thought in which some of its writers 
seem to be purblind. In that same regions 
however, labor men, who have for years 
grappled with the stern economic problem, 
of the day, see the path of their duty be- 
fore them with clearness and certainty. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


It is almost as difficult to break away from a habit as it is from a line of 

reasoning. In no profession is this quite so true as 
THE PRESIDENT'S in that of the law. It has added difficulties if the 
ot ot lanes legal practitioner has occupied the bench. And, if 

he has established a reputation as an authority on 
any given ‘‘point of law,’’ or has stretched it, then there is no hope of his 
ever changing his opinion, no matter how erroneous or unjust his original 
view. This seems to be the case with President Taft. In the Federal 
courts Judge Taft long ago paved the way and built the foundation for the 
abuse and perversion of the injunction writ. He issued this species of 
injunction while Judge, he defended it during his presidential campaign 
and in his inaugural address, in his speeches at Worcester, Mass., and Pas- 
saic, N. J., this year, and again in his message to the present session of 
Congress. In this message under the caption ‘‘Injunction Bill’’ the Presi- 
dent says: 

“I wish to renew my urgent recommendation made in my last annual message in 
favor of the passage of a law which shall regulate the issuing of injunctions in equity 
without notice in accordance with the best practice now in vogue in the courts of the 
United States. I regard this of especial importance, first because it has been promised, 
and, second, because it will deprive those who now complain of certain alleged abuses 
in the improper issuing of injunctions without notice of any real ground for further 
amendment and will take away all semblance of support for the extremely radical legis- 
lation they propose, which will be most pernicious if adopted, will sap the foundations 
of judicial power and legalize that cruel social instrument, the secondary boycott.” 

The Moon bill is the one President Taft recommends for enactment. 
It is known as the administration bill and provides for notice where no 
‘irreparable injury’’ is alleged. Of course any one knows that every pe- 
tition for an injunction alleges ‘“‘irreparable injury.’’ 

But attention is called to the reasons given by the President for the 
passage of the Moon bill. He says it is ‘tin accordance with the best prac- 
tice now in vogue in the courts of the United States.’’ Is it? Let us see. 
‘Notice’ was given in the injunction issued by Justice Gould against the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Labor and under which three of them have 
jail sentences hanging over them of twelve, nine, and six months. Did 
the notice that a great wrong was about to be inflicted minimize the wrong 
or the injury? 

The fact of the matter is that the bill the enactment of which the 
President urges would not remove one wrong or rectify one jot of the in- 
junction abuse and perversion. Its enactment would simply have this one 
effect, it would legalize and give statutory authority for the issuance of 
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these injunctions. It would put on the statute books in the form of a law 
what is now simply judicial invasion, court-made law. 

The President knows that even if his Moon bill were enacted into law 
(if that were possible) it would not deprive those of complaining who now 
complain of abuses in the improper issuing of injunctions. He knows, or 
ought to know, that so long as a writ of injunction is issued against the 
men of labor, when no such writ would be issued against citizens in any 
other walk of life—while such injunctions are issued against labor men 
when engaged in a dispute with an employer, when they would not be issued 
if no such dispute existed, we repeat—he knows or ought to know that labor 
will not only complain, but will insist and finally secure the right to which 
they are justly entitled, equality before the law with all other citizens. 

Stigmatizing legislation as ‘‘extremely radical’? or denouncing the 
boycott primary or ‘‘secondary,’’ as a ‘‘cruel social instrument,’’ proves 
nothing beyond the use of empty and inapplicable phrases. The legislation 
which Labor seeks is relief from a gross injustice by which the workers 
are singled out and judicial authority applied to them for the exercise of 
their personal rights and activities, within the law, when no such applica- 
tion of judicial authority is ever attempted in consequence of the exer- 
cise of these self-same activities of citizens in other walks of life. And as 
we have already said, not even in the case of the working people is such ap- 
plication made unless they are engaged in a dispute with employers regard- 
ing wages, hours of labor, conditions of employment, or the relation of the 
workers in the bestowal of their patronage. The ‘‘extremely radical legis- 
lation’’ which, according to the President, will be most ‘‘pernicious,’’ is all 
contained in the bill introduced in the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman Wilson of Pennsylvania (H. R. 25188), and is as follows: 

‘*A bill to regulate the issuance of restraining orders and injunctions and procedure 
thereon and to limit the meaning of ‘conspiracy’ in certain cases. 

‘* Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted 
by any court of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case between 
an employer and employe, or between employers and employes, or between employes, or 
between persons employed and persons seeking employment, or involving or growing out 
of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury to property or toa property right of the party making the application, 
for which injury there is no adequate remedy at law; and such property and property right 
must be particularly described in the application, which must bein writing and sworn to 
by the applicant or by his, her, or its agent or attorney. And forthe purposes of this Act 
no right to continue the relation of employer and employe, or to assume or create such 
relation with any particular person or persons, or at all, or to carry on business of any 
particuiar kind, or at any particular place, or at all, shall be construed, held, considered, 
or treated as property or as constituting a property right. 

‘Sec. 2. That in cases arising in the courts of the United States or coming before 
said courts, or before any judge or the judges thereof, no agreement between two or more 
persons concerning the terms or conditions of employment, or the assumption or creation 
or termination of any relation between employer and employe, or concerning any act or 
thing to be done or not to be done with reference to or involving or growing out of a 
labor dispute, shall constitute a conspiracy or other civil or criminal offense, or be 
punished or prosecuted, or damages recovered upon as such, unless the act or thing 
agreed to be done or not to be done would be unlawful if done by a single individual; 
nor shall the entering into or the carrying out of any such agreement be restrained or 
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enjoined unless such act or thing agreed to be done would be subject to be restrained 
or enjoined under the provisions, limitations, and definitions contained in the first sec- 
tion of this act. 

“Sec. 3. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repeaied.’’ 


There is not an important provision in this bill which does not. find 
its counterpart in the British Trades Dispute Act enacted by the Par- 
liament of Great Britain in 1906, which reads as follows: 


*‘An act done in pursuance of an agreement or combination by two or more per- 
sons shall, if done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, not be actionable 
unless the act, if done without any such agreement or combination, would be actionable. 

‘It shall be lawful for one or more persons, acting on their own behalf or on behalf 
of a trade union or of an individual employer or firm in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute, to attend at or near a house or place where a person resides or works 
or carries on business or happens to be, if they so attend merely for the purpose of 
peacefully obtaining or communicating information or of peacefully persuading any 
person to work or abstain from working. 

‘An act done by a person in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute shall 
not be actionable on the ground only that it induces some other person to break a con- 
tract of employment or that it is an interference with the trade, business, or employment 
of some other person, or with the right of some other person to dispose of his capital or 
his labor as he wills. 

‘‘An action against a trade union, whether of workmen or masters, or against any 
members or officials thereof on behalf of themselves and all other members of the 
trade union in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been committed by or on 
behalf of the trade union, shall not be entertained by any court. 

“‘ Nothing in this section shall affect the liability of the trustees of a trade union to 
be sued in the events provided for by the Trades Union Act 1871, section nine, except in 
respect of any tortious act committed by or on behalf of the union in contemplation or 
in furtherance of a trade dispute.’’ 

Surely, what the monarchy of Great Britain can accord as a right to 
its subjects ought not to be denied to the citizens of the Republic of the 
United States. 

The enactment of the Wilson bill will not ‘‘sap the foundations of judi- 
cial power.’’ It will instill greater respect for and confidence in the judi- 
ciary and thereby strengthen the lawful powers vested in it. In addition 
it will restore to the workers the rights of which they have been deprived 
by the perversion of law and the invasion of their constitutional rights. 
And what is more to the point, these rights will be restored, opposition to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 





In the course of an address before the St. Louis Trades and Labor Council 
at St. Louis, on the evening of November 17, during the 
THE NEGRO sessions of the annual convention of the American Federa- 
IN THE , i j izi 
a F.OFrl. tion of Labor, we aliuded to the difficulties of organizing 
the negro labor of the South, recalling to the minds of 
those present the present unpreparedness of the colored people as a whole 
for fully exercising and enjoying the possibilities existing in trade unionism. 
Among the newspaper representatives present, one reporter, and one only, 
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possessed sufficiently the faculty of perverted ingenuity to enable him to 
construe our words as the text of an article proclaiming to the world that 
‘‘Gompers reads the negro out of the organized labor movement.’’ But one 
St. Louis newspaper published this ‘‘beat’’—and beat it certainly was, in point 
of pure fiction without even any of the common foundations of resemblance 
tofact that often support half-truths appearing in the sensational press. This 
piece of ‘‘news,’’ however, was seized upon bya representative of the 
Associated Press, perhaps in the person of the unscrupulous reporter him- 
self, and sent out over the country. 

The next day, at the convention, on the earliest opportunity, imme- 
diately after a special order of business had been disposed of, we rose and 
made the following statement, which was at once given to the press: 


“Last evening I attended a banquet tendered to the delegates by the St. Louis 
Trades and Labor Council. One of the morning papers published a statement that 
does mea very grave injustice and this labor movement a great wrong. The state- 
ment read that I had ‘read the negro out of the labor movement.’ No greater misstate- 
ment could be made. First, I have no power to do it, and if I had the power I 
would not doit. In reviewing the organized labor movement abroad and in the United 
States I called attention to the conditions confronting the working people of our ti me 
and incidentally among several things to which I referred I called attention to the fact 
that we had with us a population of eight million negroes, and that they are but a little 
more than half a century from a condition of slavery, and as a consequence it could not 
be expected that, asa rule, they would have the same conception of their rights and 
duties as other men of labor have in America. 

“Instead of ‘reading the negro out of the labor movement’ my contention and the 
contention of the American Federation of Labor is to try to bring them into the organ- 
ized labor movement of our country. We are trying our level best, and will continue to 
do so, to organize the men and women of toil without regard to their religion, their 
politics, their nationality, their sex or their race. I could not permit this entire day 
to pass by without thus publicly, in this convention and in the presence of our visitors 
and the representatives of the press, making this correction. 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor duly took 
consideration of the incident, and on November 26 delivered a supple. 
mentary report dealing with it, from which the following extracts are given: 


‘In view of the very grave misrepresentation by the press of the statement upon 
the negro question, made by President Gompers in an address which he delivered in 
this city on the evening of Nove mber 17, and in addition to the refutation which he 
made on the floor of this convention on the following day, we feel that it is due to the 
American Federation of Labor and the great cause of labor which we represent that we, 
as your duly constituted officers, should take cognizance thereof. 

‘‘Numerous telegrams and letters, newspaper clippings and editorials, from every 
section of the country, all protesting against the declaration which he was alleged to 
have made, have been received by President Gompers, thus demonstrating that the 
misrepresentation of his statement has been given wide publicity, something which is 
not only a grave injustic2 to him, but a great wrong to our crise, the organized labor 
movement of the coantry, which this convention of Federated labor has the honor to 
represent. 

“It is inconceivable that in view of President Gompers’ record of long years of 
life devoted to the cause of the wage-earners, of those who toil, that he, and through 
him the American Federation of Labor, should be placed before the world in the posi- 
tion of declaring that any class of wage-earners, no matter of what race, creed, sex or 
nationality, should be ‘read out’ of the labor movement. 

“So far from closing the doors of the organized labor movement against any 
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wage-earner, no matter of what creed, of what color, of what nationality, of what call- 
ing, of which sex, the American Federation of Labor annually exerts its efforts and 
spends large sums of money in spreading the gospel of trade unionism among all who 
toil in the endeavor to bring them within the beneficent fold of the trade union move- 
ment every toiler of every trade and calling without respect to color or sex, religion or 
nationality. Reference to the report of our secretary from year to year, showing the 
amounts spent annually in organization work will confirm us in this statement. 

‘The conventions of the American Federation of Labor have repeatedly declared 
for the organization of all wage-earners without regard to class, race, creed, religion, 
sex, or politics. This declaration is embodied in some of the literature which is kept 
constantly on hand at our headquarters and which is widely distributed from year to 


year. 
‘‘The constitution of the American Federation of Labor, article 11, section 6, pro- 


vides that: 

‘‘Separate charters may be issued to central labor unions, local unions, or federal 
local unions, composed exclusively of colored members, where, in the judgment of 
the Executive Council it appears advisable and to the best interest of the trade union 
movement to do so. 

‘There are now affiliated to the American Federation of Labor under that provision 
a number of local unions of colored workmen and a number of city central bodies 
composed entirely of the representatives of local unions of colored workmen. There 
are a number of colored workmen, members in good standing of the unions of their 
trades, holding commissions as organizers for the American Federation of Labor. 
They keep in constant touch with headquarters, and are doing good work among the 
toilers of their race.’’ 

The colored people of the first Baptist congregation of St. Louis invited 
us to address them on the subject, and on Sunday evening, November 27, 
we spoke in their church to an audience that entirely filled the auditorium. 
Our statements—which could hardly be called ‘‘explanations,’’ for on our 
part there was nothing to explain away—were accepted on the spot without 
question-as the facts of the case. We had said nothing before the Trades 
and Labor Council, nor have we on any other occasion in all the years of 
our labors, which could possibly be construed to place obstacles in the way 
of the organization of the colored people in connection with the labor move- 
ment. From prominent members of the congregation contradictions of the 
canard sprung by the reporter were sent out over the country, as had 
previously been done by many labor men and others who knew the truth. 

Thus, so far as possible, no step that could be taken to deny the 
reporter’s story was overlooked. But he had done the damage. To this 
day protests are arriving at headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor against our assumed exclusion of the negro from the labor move- 
ment. They have come in the form of regrets from friends, denunciations 
from enemies, judicial head-waggings from statesmen, howls from fanatics. 
Some writers beg us to ‘‘reconsider;’’? some think that we ourselves ‘‘do 
not deserve the confidence of the workers;’’ some adjudge oursentiments as 
‘‘reprehensible;’’ one editor pronounces us as ‘‘drunk, brutal, or stupid.’’ 

Well, we recognize it as part of our duty to take the world as it is, 
without over-vexation. Tocontrol the potentialities of cynical and imag- 
inative mischief-makers having access to the press is beyond reach of the 
law and public opinion. In addition to our routine work, which includes 
asking our fellow-citizens to consider thoughtfully the sentiments and 
achievements of trade unionism, we are obliged constantly to go back over 
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trade union history to assist in clearing up the misrepresentations, misin- 
terpretations, and other forms of injury to which at every step unionism is 
subjected. We ask our readers to remember this St. Louis incident the 
next time their daily papers tell them about some awful thing that some 
prominent trade union man has just perpetrated. They may safely wager 
ten to one that he hasn’t done it. 





The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
which took place in St. Louis, Mo., November 14-26, 
1910, was a business meeting of practical men. It is 
true there was exhibited an enthusiasm naturally to be 
expected on the part of a body of active participants in a great movement 
when contemplating together the achievements of that movement in the 
past and its possibilities in the future. But there was little of the ‘‘red- 
hot’’ speechifying that marks a ‘‘crusade’’ campaign, or the ‘‘wild and long- 
continued applause’’ that keeps an orator high among the aeroplanes. To 
these saving shortcomings the convention must plead guilty. Its noticeable 
characteristics were of an order not usually associated with crusades, 
thunderbolts, or quick and snappy reformations of society. Quite the 
reverse, for they were chiefly these: A perfectly democratic system of 
debate in which ‘‘leaders’’ did not lead, but every delegate on the floor had 
unlimited time to utter the truth that was in him and to speak out for the 
cause that he deemed just; a self-control on the part of the delegates so as 
to avoid abuse of their privilege of untrammeled speech; the absence of 
complaint of a grievance against the convention by any delegate in attend- 
ance; the system of regularity in making committee reports so that conven- 
tion work was expedited; the great satisfaction with which all adjustments 
made by the convention were accepted; the full confidence shown in the 
Executive Council, to which were referred several difficult and intricate 
propositions; the absence of factional fault-finding or dissension in any 
form; the indorsement of the officers without any wirepulling or the 
slightest attempt to imitate the methods of political conventions. A feature 
to be mentioned in passing was the tactics of the sprinkling of Socialist 
delegates present. For the first time in years they refrained from intro- 
ducing resolutions having reference to their party. They seemed to have 
agreed to recognize that the trade union movement in this country has its 
place, independent of partisan politics. That is well. Within itself, the 
St. Louis Convention was, in attendance, in methods and in constructive 
work, one of the continuous successes of our great international ‘trade 


THE ST. LOUIS 
CONVENTION. 


union movement. 





One of the incidents of the St. Louis convention was a discussion of the 
merits and methods of withdrawing the patronage of 
organized labor from unfair employers. Who should 
be the authority for such withdrawal? What should 
be sufficient occasion for the act? Ought an alleged offense by an 
employer offered to a single union, perhaps small in numbers and local 


DISPATRONAGE 
SYSTEMATIZED. 
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in character, be regarded as grave enough to involve other unions, 
with their international affiliations? The convention replied to all 
such questions by making the American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council the court which should pass upon ‘‘we don’t patronize’’ processes 
before their final authorization. The employers involved could in such 
case have opportunity to defend themselves before men not controlled by 
local considerations, and all international unions could protect their own 
special interests, including existing trade agreements. 

If any employer now be put under the ban by the trade union move- 
ment, it must be clearly his own fault, for he will, first, have had his 
chance to make peace with the employes with whom his dispute took place, 
and, secondly, had his way clear to an appeal tothe council, at whose 
meetings all the parties in interest may appear. 

Observe, we are not, at this point, applying to the situation contem- 
plated the word boycott. The courts, thus far, have given authority to 
organized wage-workers to agree to withhold their patronage, in combina- 
tion, from an employer with whom a union has had a dispute. This, the 
courts say, is not a boycott. There ought to be a word to designate this 
act at this stage of the outlawry of the inimical employer from the fair- 
acting classes of society, and for the purposes of this article we should 
designate the act by the compound substantive, ‘‘dis-patronage.’’ With- 
drawal of patronage, in the view of the courts, it can not be too often 
repeated, does not become a boycott until ‘‘third parties’’ are involved. 

Organized labor may claim credit for being in the advance of other 
institutions in the moralities of this matter of withdrawing patronage. It 
hears witnesses, attempts conciliation, conserves the rights of both parties 
to a dispute, and is reluctant to pronounce judgment against even a defiant 
opponent of trade unionism. Herein it differs from many another class in 
the community, for we can unhesitatingly say that the boycott, now gen- 
erally recognized by all classes of society throughout the world as an instru- 
ment for remedying grievances, is taken up ‘‘instanter’’ by bodies of people 
in ‘‘highly respectable’ circles without giving the persons so penalized any 
recourse except unconditional surrender. For example, a body of com- 
muters near a large city will in concert quit patronizing a railroad ona 
day’s notice, if another road is at hand to perform their service. Boycotts 
against men in public life are threatened with a frequency that results in 
usually leaving them to decide, in their scepticism, which crowd they 
would rather have boycott them. A President of the United States was not 
in the remote past menaced by the boycott of one of the large religious de- 
nominations for not respecting its sabbath in its way. The Governor of 
New Jersey was boycotted last summer by some of the members of the 
Legislature because of his outspoken strictures on their roysterous conduct 
during the closing hours of the year’s session. We have recently had 
liquor boycotts, neighborhood meat boycotts, the cocoa boycott—to bring 
about mitigation in the treatment of the enslaved negroes who on the other 
side of the world gather raw cocoa. Turn which way one will, wherever 
there is a grievance there is a boycott, or at least talk of the boycott. 
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In this state of the world’s affairs, it is to be recorded that mere dis- 
patronage is now so systematized by the trade unions of America that ulti- 
mate boycotts may be reasonably expected to diminish in number and 
extent. As usual in certain other important moral respects, labor is here 
in the advanced ranks of reform society, for it gives the possible object of its 
penalties full time to repent and go scot-free before he be industrially, 
commercially or financially ‘‘singed.’’ 





We can not share the views and methods of those persons—whom all of us 
meet oftener than is pleasant—who refuse to applaud 
when a good thing is said by a public teacher not in all 
respects to their liking. On the contrary, we have a 
thrill of pleasure in the recognition of a nugget of truth, no matter from 
whose mine it is quarried. It is in this spirit that we pass around for 
examination this bit of gold, which belongs to the Colonel: 

Whenever there is corruption in American politics or business, remember that the 
news is telegraphed in detail to the Old World. They don’t care to learn anything 
about our virtues over there—these are not exciting. Anything to our discredit is sent 
abroad, and every time that such a thing happens it causes pain and anxiety to those 
who have looked to us to raise high the standard of a lofty ideal, and it is a subject of 
sneering mirth to every reactionary, who is only too glad to point out our defects as 
inevitable to popular government, as inevitable to government by the people and of and 
for the people. 

That is very well and truthfully said. During that four months of 
surprises, disillusions, pleasures, and discoveries palatable and unpalatable, 
through which we passed last year in our tour in Europe, we frequently 
had reason to contemplate the fact that the America known to the great 
public of the Old World is but a stupid caricature of our own glorious 
Republic. Why? Well, is monarchy, with all its minions, anxious to 
advertise democracy? Is not our superiority in trade and manufactures a 
menace to business interests in every European nation? Are not our demo- 
cratic institutions, when successful, colossal criticisms of the aristocracy 
maintained by the older governments? Are not our innovations—of the 
press, of social usages, of education—disturbing to those Europeans whose 
interests or prejudices run to the contrary? And then—poor human 
nature!—has not the man on one side of a stream ever been prone to fire at 
least a metaphorical shot at the man on the other side? 

The conservative newspapers of Europe, it matters not which country, 
are usually in concert in decrying America. It’s the fashion with them. 
They seek to gratify certain prejudices of their readers. ‘heir editors 
know that the aristocrat despises the democrat, that the opponent of emi- 
gration would have it made out that emigrants find their condition worse 
in America, that the man swollen with national pride wishes the shortcom- 
ings of other nations ever to be shown up. Besides, the boastings of our 
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two hundred thousand tourists spending annually two hundred million dol- 
lars over there must be galling to malicious European journalists who live 
largely on their intellect and their nerve. 

In agreeing on this point with the Colonel, we have it to record as a 
fact that we found the wage-workers of Europe, so far as we came to know 
them, almost invariably admirers of America. Our country was to them 
the star of hope in all civilization. They accept as truth itself its promises 
and principles, whatever has been the fulfillment. Their aspirations are for 
the universal republic, and toward that they believe Americans are leading 
the way. 





About Thanksgiving time the editors of some of the New York daily news- 
papers ‘‘laughed up their sleeve’’ at the spectacle of the 
policemen of Manhattan receiving each the gift of a turkey 
‘from a source unknown,’’ while the express company em- 
ployes who in previous years had had their free turkey, 
from their employers, were overlooked in the distribution. The transfer 
of the annual gift followed directly the express strike. The editors put the 
incident in the light of a thing that should amuse their readers; the police- 
men had had their little joke on the expressmen! 

But there are others of us who do not appreciate the joke. One itching 
trouble with an undefined proportion of the New York police, as well as the 
police of many another city, has been ‘‘turkey.’’ The scandal of ‘‘turkey 
on the side,’’ in addition to the policeman’s good salary and incidental 
perquisites, such as free transportation, has been one of the reasons why, as 
Justice Goff has recently explained at length, the New York police are re- 
garded by the public in general, not with respect, but with aversion. That 
‘‘turkey’’ should reach the entire force of policemen via the Police Com- 
missioner’s office does not render it any the less tainted. Bribery by the 
wholesale—five thousand turkeys—is morally just as iniquitous as bribery 
at retail—one turkey. 

What authority from the people has the New York Police Commissioner 
ever received to accept, from ‘‘unknown donors,’’ immediately after a 
Strike, and in other suspicious circumstances, gifts which are to strengthen 
police clubs in succeeding strikes? What good things are to come to the 
police hereafter, in recognition of their activity during-labor disputes and 
to arouse in them expectation of further favors to come? Who pay the 
salaries of the police, the express companies and the employing class, or 
the general public, of which the expressmen and the employed class form 
the most considerable part? 

So far from being a jesting matter, ‘‘turkey’’ for the police is an out- 
rageous matter. In making himself the agent for the donors, the New 
York Commissioner has been guilty of a serious misstep. What right has 
he to conceal names? What business of his is it to contract to turn over to 
the policemen anything above their salaries? Is his conscience so liberal in 
the matter of ‘‘turkey’’ that on occasion he will take a little himself? 


“TURKEY” 
FOR THE 
POLICE. 
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In his recent message to Congress, the President has the following to say 
on the eight-hour workday on Government work: 
THE PRESI- 


DENT ON ‘Since 1868 it has been the declared purpose of this Govern- 
EIGHT HOURS. ™ext to favor the movement for an eight-hour day by a provision of 

law that none of the employes employed by or on behalf of the 
Government should work longer than eight hours in every twenty-four. The first decla- 
ration of this view was not accompanied with any penal clause and with no provision 
for its enforcement, and, though President Grant by a proclamatign twice attempted to 
give it his sanction and to require the officers of the Government to carry it out, the 
purpose of the framers of the law was ultimately defeated by a decision of the Supreme 
Court holding that the statute as drawn was merely a direction of the Government to 
its agents and did not invalidate a contract made in beMalf of the Government which 
provided in the contract for labor for a Gay of longer hours than eight. Thereafter, in 
1892, the present eight-hour law was passed, which provides that the services and em- 
ployment of all laborers and mechanies who are now or may hereafter be employed by 
the Government of the United States, by the District of Columbia or by any contractor 
or sub-contractor on any of the public works of the United States and of the said Dis- 
trict of Columbia is hereby restricted to eight hours in any one calendar day, and it 
shall be unlawful, etc., etc. 

‘‘This law has been construed to limit the application of the requirement to those 
who are directly employed by the Governmgnt or to those who are employed upon 
public works situate upon land owned by the United States. The construction prevented 
its application to Government battleships and other vessels built in private shipyards 
and to heavy guns and armor plate contracted for and made at private establishments. 

‘*The proposed act provides that no laborer or mechanic doing any part of the 
work contemplated by a contract with the United States in the employ of the contractor 
or any sub-contractor shall be required or permitted to work more than eight hours a 
day in any one calendar day. 

‘It seems to me from the past history that the Government has been committed to 
a policy of encouraging the limitation of the day’s work to eight hours in all works of 
construction initiated by itself, and it seems to me illogical to maintain a difference be- 
tween Government work done on Government soil and Government work done in a 
private establishment, when the work is of such large dimensions and involves the ex- 
penditure of much labor for a considerable period, so that the private manufacturer may 
adjust himself and his establishment to the special terms of employment that he must 
make with his workmen for this particular job. To require, however, that every small 
contract of manufacture entered into by the Government should be carried out by the 
contractor with men working at eight hours would be to impose an intolerable burden 
upon the Government by limiting its sources of supply and excluding altogether the 
great majority of those who would otherwise compete for its business, 

‘‘The proposed act recognizes this in the exceptions which it makes to contracts ‘for 
transportation by land or water, for the transmission of intelligence and for such 
materials or articles as may usually be bought in the open market, whether made to 
conform to particular specification or not, or for the purchase of supplies by the Gov- 
ernment, whether manufactured to conform to particular specifications or not.’ 

“I recommend that instead of enacting the proposed bill, the meaning of which is 
not clear and definite, and might be given a construction embarrassing to the public 
interest, the present act be enlarged by providing that public works shall be construed 
to include not only buildings and work upon public grounds, but also ships, armor and 
large guns when manufactured in private yards or factories. 

‘One of the great difficulties in enforcing this eight-hour law is that its applica- 
tion under certain emergencies becomes exceedingly oppressive and there is a great 
temptation to subordinate officials to evade it. I think that it would be wiser to allow 
the President, by executive order, to declare an emergency in special instances in which 
the limitation might not apply and, in such cases, to permit the payment by the Govern- 
ment of extra compensation for the time worked each day in excess of eight hours. I 
may add that my suggestions in respect to this legislation have the full concurrence of 
the Commissioner of Labor.’’ 
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President Gompers’ Report to St. Louis 
A. F. of L. Convention. 


(Continued. ) 


This strike, breaking out the first of July and continuing for nine weeks, 
involved in the course of its progress as many as 75,000 
LADIES’ GAR- men ang women of the ‘‘cloakmaking’’ industry in New 
MENT WORK- York City. From the beginning it was characterized by 
ERS’ STRIKE = . : 
AND INJUNC- an unexpected spirit of enthusiasm, resistance, and sol- 
TION. idarity on the part of the workers. Previous to their 
cessation of work, the vast majority of them had been 
unorganized. But their experiences had been such that the necessity for a 
union became so deeply impressed upon them that they decided to refuse 
to accept any terms that might place their organization in jeopardy, Before 
August 2, 800 small employers, employing 30,000 persons, had made settle- 
ments with the union. An attempt made at that date for a general agree- 
ment, through negotiations carried on by representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor and the counsel for the two sides in conflict, was not 
successful, but on September 2 the following terms were accepted by the 
union and the Employers’ Association: 


Each member of the manufacturers is to maintain a union shop, a union shop 


being understood to refer to a shop where union standards as to working conditions, 
hours of labor, and rates of wages prevail, and where, when hiring help, union men 
are preferred, it being recognized that, since there are different degrees of skill, employ- 
ers shall have the freedom of selection as between one union man and another, and 
shall not be confined to any list nor bound to follow any prescribed order whatever. 


The conditions secured by the workers are substantially as follows: 
Electric power free; no work at home; discipline of any manufacturer 
proved guilty of discrimination among his employes; six days’ work a week 
and a cash weekly pay-day; all sub-contracting within shops abolished; 
nine hours’ work a day five days a week and five hours the sixth day; the 
price of piece-work agreed upon by a committee of employes and their 
employers; double pay for overtime. 

Treasurer John B. Lennon was at the outset of the strike assigned to 
assist on behalf of the American Federation of Labor, and was later joined 
by Organizer M. Grant Hamilton. Our local organizers were also concen- 
trated on the work, and on request I paid several visits to New York to 
assist at mass-meetings and at the conferences. ‘The General Executive 
Board of the union, at its quarterly meeting, September 28, in a resolution 
after conveying to individdal representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor their deep sense of gratitude for the services rendered in the course 
of the strike, recorded this minute: 

We all feel that the co-operation of the American Federation of Labor in this strike 
has done a great deal toward helping us to achieve such a complete and brilliant 
victory. 
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An incident toward the close of the strike was the issue of an injunc- 
tion by Judge Goff, of the New York City Supreme Court, which put be- 
fore the American people the novel, and undoubtedly fallacious principle 
that to strike for the so-called ‘‘closed shop’’ is illegal. An immediate effect 
of the injunction was to arouse a greater determination than ever in the 
workers to win. While this judge’s action in this case was not taken 
seriously, either by the press or the public, it served to indicate the neces- 
sity that exists for a statute restraining the abuse of power by judges, 
Federal and State, particularly in the issuance of injunctions by which the 
liberties of the citizens, when these citizens are wage-workers, are outra- 
geously invaded and denied. 

It is not amiss here to call attention to the fact that if workmen may be 
denied by injunction, or by any other process, the right to leave their em- 
ployment, either singly or in association, for the reason that they desire to 
secure the UNION SHOP; if they may be restrained by an injunction from 
striking in sympathy with their fellow-workers; if they may be enjoined 
from striking for any given reason whatever, the difference between the 
so-called free workmen and the workmen who must yield obedience to their 
masters—slaves—has disappeared. The only reason for slave-holding is to 
compel men to work in obedience to their masters’ will. 

If workmen may lawfully leave their employment at all—may strike— 
and they exercise. that right, giving no reason for their act, the judges 
issuing this species of injunction would not issue an injunction, if we may 
believe the terms of their injunctive orders. If, on the other hand, work- 
men give any of the reasons which I have enumerated for leaving their 
employment—that is, for striking—then these judges will issue injunctions. 
Attention is called to this absurdity, that the doing of the act—that is, 
leaving work without giving any reason therefor—is held to be a bar to the 
issuance of an injunction, but that giving any of the reasons cited for strik- 
ing affords the grounds upon which these injunctions are issued. It follows 
that it is not for the act—the strike in itself—that judges enjoin, but for 
the reasons the workmen give for that act. 

But what authority had Judge Goff for his action? 

The United States Supreme Court said on January 27, 1908, in its deci- 
sion on the Adair case (sometimes popularly referred to as the ‘‘Blacklist’’ 
case): 

In every case that comes before this court where the protection of the Federal 
Constitution is sought, the question necessarily arises, is this a fair, reasonable, and 
appropriate exercise of the police power of the State, or is it an unreasonable, unneces- 
sary, and arbitrary interference with the right of the individual to his personal liberty, 
or to enter into those contracts in relation to labor which may seem to him appropriate 
or necessary for the support of himself and his family? Of course, the liberty of con- 


tract relating to labor includes both parties to it; the one has as much right to purchase 
as the other to sell labor. 


Again, the court said: 


The right of a person to sell his labor upon such terms as he deems proper is, in 
its essence, the same as the right of the purchaser of labor to prescribe the conditions 
upon which he will accept such labor from a person offering to sell it. So the right of 
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the employe to quit the service of the employer, for whatever reason, is the same as the 
right of the employer, for whatever reason, to dispense with the services of such em- 
ploye. 

I quote again from the same case. ‘‘It was the legal right of the de- 
fendant Adair . . . however unwise such a course on his part might 
have been, to quit the service in which he was engaged because the de- 
fendant employed some persons who were not members of a labor organiza- 
tion.’’ After this ruling, the court emphasized its position by saying: ‘‘In 
all such particulars the employer and the employe have equality of right, 
and any legislation that disturbs that equality is an arbitrary interference 
with the liberty of contract which no government can legally justify in a 
free land.’’ 

The court in its final judgment on this case said: ‘‘This decision is 
therefore restricted to the question of the validity of the particular pro- 
vision in the act of Congress making it a crime against the United States 
for an agent or officer of an interstate carrier to discharge an employe from 
its service because of his being a member of a labor organization.’’ And 
the court decided that the particular provision in the act of Congress was 
unconstitutional. The court decided that an employer had the right to 
discharge a man because he was a member of a labor organization. The 
court decided that the right of that employe to quit the service of an em- 
ployer for whatever reason is the same as the right of the employer for 
whatever reason to dispense with the services of such employe. In short, 
for the courts to permit to employers the free play of discharge must carry 
with it the corresponding free action of employes to work or not to work, 
for any cause or for no cause, as they see fit. This inherent right can not 
be successfully abridged, either by a legislature or by the Congress. And 
yet within a period of one month judges of three courts in three separate 
States—Goff, in New York, against the Garment Workers, August 27, 
4910; Richardson, in Massachusetts, against the Photo-Engravers, July 29, 
1910, and Houghton, in Indiana, against the Machinists, August 27, 1910— 
issued injunctions and decided that if men leave their employment for rea- 
sons justifiable to their judgment it will be acting illegally. This, too, in 
the face of the highest judicial authority in our land, the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 





This strike, which to so large an extent occupied public attention in the 
is winter of 1909-10, brought to the consciousness of the 
ieeiineesie nation a recognition of certain features looming up in 
its social development. These were the extent to which 
women are taking up with industrial life, their consequent tendency to 
stand together in the struggle to protect their common interests as wage- 
workers, the readiness of people in all classes to approve of trade union 
methods in behalf of working women, and the capacity of women as strikers 
to suffer, to do and to dare in support of their rights. 
The number of women engaged in the shirt-waist strike was at least 
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20,000. Previous to their going out they had little or no organization. 
Their employers at first regarded their unexpected cessation from work as 
nothing more than an affair of a few days, at the end of which they must 
return to their places in the workshops, defeated, sobered, and ready to 
accept once more their accustomed routine and disheartening conditions, 
The employers were mistaken. The girls were willing to go hungry, and 
many of them did so; they braved the ruffianly police while peacefully picket- 
ing, went to imprisonment as a part of their duty to their comrades when 
sentenced by unsympathetic magistrates, skillfully and energetically aroused 
a sentiment in their favor in the community, and finally convinced their 
employers that they had learned the merits of combination for their plainly 
just purposes. It required twenty-three weeks to work their revolution in 
the shirt-waist industry, but it was accomplished. The bulk of the 450 
shops of the trade in New York signed agreements with the union, and 
those which held out against formally signing generally accepted the terms 
for which the union had contended. 

Under the agreement, wages were arranged in each shop, there being 
much variety in the character of the work done in the different shops. For 
overtime, price and a half and double price scales came into operation, in 
most cases for the first time. A fifty-two-hour week was established for 
the industry, even for the non-union shops. A limit of two hours overtime 
was fixed. As there are about four months in the slack seasons of the year, 
it is desirable for the union to devise a scheme of extending the working 
seasons. Abolition of sub-contracting, the establishment of a fixed wage 
scale, and the maintenance of hygienic work-place conditions are among 
the union purposes to be noted. It is a matter of congratulation to the 
women of the country that the organization of the shirt-waist girls of New 
York is now in good working order as a regular trade union, a local of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers of America. 

In connection with this subject, attention is called to the fact that after 
the strike’s successful termination one of the employers brought suit against 
the international and the local union, its members, and several of the public- 
spirited, non-wage-working women who assisted the girls in the strike. 
The suit was brought for $150,000 under the provisions of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, the complaint as alleged being upon the same lines as that 
brought by Loewe & Co. against the United Hatters of North America. 





The members of the United Mine Workers of America at the last regular 

annual convention of their union declared for an increase of 
on nd wages and for other improved conditions of their labor. 
AND OTHERS. The failure of many of the mine owners to agree with the 

representatives of the men resulted ina strike in the bitumi- 
nous regions of more than one hundred thousand men which lasted more 
than five months. It resulted in the full demands of the men being 


conceded. 
In western Pennsylvania several thousand miners have been on strike 
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for conditions more nearly alike to those enjoyed by their fellow-craftsmen 
in the region and in the industry. These contesting miners were compara- 
tively unorganized when they entered upon the strike. They became union- 
ized soon after the strike was inaugurated. In view of the drain upon the 
funds of the United Mine Workers, in consequence of the great strike of a 
.large part of its membership, that organization could not financially aid 
these other men to the extent both officers and members desired, yet every 
possible financial and moral assistance has been rendered. These men have 
made and are still making a splendid and heroic struggle for better wages 
and conditions, and for the right to organize for their protection and 
advancement. It is difficult to understand the awful privations these men, 
their wives and children, have endured and are enduring in the endeavor to 
secure to them a standing in their relations with their employers which 
make for the consideration and justice to which these workers are entitled. 
They demand a voice in the determination of the wages, hours and condi- 
tions under which they shall dispose of their only possession, their labor 
power. 

Numbers of organizations report that the largest gains and improve- 
ments in conditions have been received by conference and agreement. 





In regard to the struggles of our directly affiliated local trade unions 
and Federal Labor Unions, it is to be said that they 
have been unusually successful. A number have been 
engaged in protracted strikes, all of them but one prov- 
ing successful. Even the one lost strike resulted in securing some improve- 
ment over former conditions and some relief from the conditions under which 
the workers suffered before the effort was made. With the experience and 
aid of our Federation’s officers and organizers, these directly affiliated locals 
have been guided aright, and they have gained many advantages without the 
necessity of a strike. The fact that these locals have the advice and moral sup- 
port of our Federation’s officers and organizers, and if necessary the financial 
support of the American Federation of Labor, is regarded by the workers 
and their employers of sufficient potency to compel respectful consideration 
of Labor’s needs and rights. 

In addition to general strikes there have been a number of trade con- 
tests in many parts of the continent, but these have been local in character. 
They have been quite as important as those specifically mentioned, but they 
have generally been Confined to well directed efforts by organized bodies to 
obtain higher wages, shorter hours, and better conditions. But better than 
all have been the improved conditions in respect to wages and hours which 
have been secured by the workers without the necessity of the cessation of 
labor through a strike or lockout. 

In recent years a lesser number of international unions have been 
formed from directly affiliated unions than has formerly been the case. 


DIRECTLY AFFIL- 
1IATED LOCALS. 
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This is due largely to the fact that the directly affiliated local unions have 
urged that they are now under the immediate direction and advice of the . 
Federation’s officers and organizers, as well as to the fact that the American 
Federation of Labor has accumulated a considerable fund, to assistance 
from which they are entitled in times of stress. These benefits, together 
with the prestige they enjoy of direct affiliation to the Federation, are of 
great advantage to them in dealing with employers—advantages which they 
declare they would not otherwise have had fora iong time. They assert 
that by reason of the inexperience of their own men when dealing with the 
industrial interests of their fellow-workmen, and in the administration of 
the affairs of an international organization, and on account of the time 
necessary for the accumulation of funds for the promotion and protection 
of their rights and interests, they would comparatively suffer in the mean- 
time. 

In several of the trades there is a sufficient number of organizations to 
form a national union, and I have endeavored, and our officers should con- 
tinue to endeavor in the future, to have international unions formed when- 
ever there is a sufficient number of local unions of a trade or vocation to 
institute such a body. Men learn more by their own experience than by 
the advice or leadership of others. These unions must be organized into 
national or international unions some time, and they should begin at the 
most convenient practical time. 





In establishing the new Nation the great statesmen who reared the structure 
of our Republic conceived the idea of providing three 
separate, distinct and co-ordinate departments of gov- 
ernment, the legislative, the executive and the judicial. 
Each of these departments was designed to be within 
itself absolutely independent of the other, exercising supreme and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in its respective sphere, and yet all were intended to be 
interdependent. 

No similar experimentation with government had ever been attempted 
in other lands. This new plan was born out of the iron law of necessity. 
It was ideal in form, although somewhat cumbersome in operation when 
compared with the monarchical form, which it was designed to replace. 
The cardinal idea, the thought that inspired all, the intent that riveted the 
attention of those pioneers, was to show the whole world that no one man 
was or could ever be wise enough or good enough to control the destinies 
and the welfare of other men. ‘That cardinal point must be clearly under- 
stood for a comprehension of the basic principles upon which our Republic 
was founded. 

In connection therewith these early pioneers of the new government 
saw farther than merely exhausting their energies by making protests 
which were heard around the world; they coupled with those protests one 


CONGRESS-~-ITS 
DECADENCE AND 
RENAISSANCE. 
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of the most constructive features of self-government. The central thought 
was that the destinies of the people of the new nation should be left in the 
‘ hands of the people themselves. For want of better machinery, with which 
the people might express their will, the old English system of expressing 
their collective will through representatives, our representative form of 
government was established. 

For years the fathers wrestled with this great problem of self-govern- 
ment. The spirit that had called forth the sentiments and principles of the 
Declaration of Independence struggled and contested for a popular govern- 
ment in all that that expression implies. The opposition, fearing to intrust 
the people with full sway, exerted their greatest efforts to limit the people’s 
power. Yet all agreed upon one point, and that was, that the source of all 
power, of all new legislation, of every vital principle of law, should rest in 
the hands of the people through their representatives in Congress; aye, and 
by a two-thirds vote even over the veto of the President. In short, the 
Congress, composed of the House of Representatives and the Senate, was 
charged specifically under the basic laws contained in the Constitution to 
make provision for revenues and expenditures, to establish a fiscal system, 
and above and beyond all to form a code of law, in respect to which the 
executive and judicial branches of the Government were and are required 
to yield obedience, these branches on this point being not co-ordinate, but 
subordinate. For example, the executive was granted no authority to 
create law; the judicial department was granted no prerogative to make law; 
the law was to be made solely and distinctly by the people’s representatives 
in Congress, and then it was designed that the judicial department should 
administer the law as it found it, and the executive should execute the law 
as it was clearly written and interpreted. 

If present conditions were not so serious, it would appear absurd that 
at this late day such a restatement of fact and principle should be found 
necessary. But flagrant departures from the Constitution in the recent past 
not only justify but compel criticism and protest. When others who should 
speak are silent, when others are willing to allow the vital principles of self- 
government to be either misapplied or betrayed, it is time that the men of 
labor should speak, directing the attention of their fellow-workers and 
fellow-citizens to the evils that threaten. 

One of the greatest dangers now confronting the people and the people’s 
government is the effort to overrule, to disregard, to treat with contempt 
that part of the Government nearest the people—the House of Representa- 
tives. This is not generally understood, but it is a fact nevertheless, and 
the character and the composition of the House in the last decade are chiefly 
to blame. For sake of party, of party harmony; for patronage, or its 
possible loss; for the sake of a re-election, the members have sat idly by, 
closed their eyes, refused to listen to the voice of duty, until such weakness 
has culminated in establishing the custom by Representatives of ‘‘holding 
their tongues’’ for fear they might lose caste with the Speaker whom they 
periodically and mechanically elected as their servant, yet to whom they 
have submitted as their master. For fear they might be considered fault- 
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finders, for fear they might be called ‘‘irregular,’’ for fear of their non- 
appointment on important committees, for fear they might lose the patron- 
age the President has to bestow, they have acted as though paralyzed. 
Fear! Fear! Fear! Always the ghostly apparition of fear haunts the lives 
of the average Congressman, and while this un-American attitude prevails 
the privileges, the dignity, the unquestioned prerogatives of legislation, the 
bedrock basis of constitutional rights, the fundamental requirement of fear- 
less, faithful representation that gave this nation birth—these precious, 
valued, and holy elements of liberty are being gradually alienated from the 
House of Representatives by the courts and by the Presidents, and all that 
is now left of the power of the House is a theoretical recognition by the 
other departments that the House shall ‘‘hold the money bag’’ and provide 
revenue for the operation and continuation of the Government. That the 
House has not availed itself of even this power is current history patent to 
any observer. 





That the American Federation of Labor has made the people’s fight their 
fight was demonstrated in the House of Representatives on 
HOUSE June 17, when it adopted the new rule under House Reso- 
NEW RULE. . , , 
lution 808, which reads in part as follows: 

‘‘Any member may present a motion in writing to discharge a committee from 
further consideration of any public bill or joint resolution referred to such committee,’’ 
and ‘‘Recognition for such motions shall be in order in which they have been entered 
; and shall have precedence over motions to suspend the rules and shall require 
for adoption an affirmative vote of the majority of the membership of the House.”’ 

Taking advantage of this new rule, that faithful and alert Representa- 
tive, Mr. W. B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, on June 24, moved to discharge 
the Committee on Judiciary from further consideration of H. R. 25188. 
The number of this bill on the new ‘‘Discharge Committee’’ Calendar is 24. 

Special attention is invited to these matters; first, because it indicates 
progress, and second, because it justifies the American Federation of Labor 
in its incessant struggle to regain and re-establish a fundamental principle 
in representative government which has so long been denied the people by 
Speaker Cannon and his cohorts. 

It is therofore confidently expected that the anti-trust and the anti-injunc- 
tion bills will be discussed by the House of Representatives at the coming 
session of the present Congress, instead of being smothered by committees, 
and if the present Representatives and other Congressional candidates have 
been definitely pledged on these bills during the campaign just closed, it 
may be reasonably hoped that they will be enacted into law before the close 
of the next session of the Sixty-first Congress. If so, the fight will have 
been worth while, and the most important step toward maintaining the 
original form of true representative government will have been won through 
the initiative and activity of the American Federation of Labor. 
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THE MEDAL—OBVERSE AND REVERSE. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The newspaper reader whose attention is taken with any description 
whatsoever of this, that, or the other new scheme that somewhere, some- 
how, is working marvels for labor, does well to rest his mind at that point 
marked by the sentiment, ‘‘I should like to have those statements investi- 
gated.’’ A perennial stream of faith is difficult to keep running after 
hearing enthusiastic talk about something and then seeing this talk over- 
taken by cold facts. A case in point: 

Going the round of American publications recently has been a descrip- 
tion of ‘‘An Unusual Arbitration Plan’’—a plan not heretofore brought to 
our attention, and in view of its great interest we wrote a letter to Ben 
Tillett, as it affected the London dock workers, and asked him about it. We 


append the newspaper statement, with Ben’s reply: 

*‘So far as I know,’’ writes a member of the Commonwealth Club, ‘‘the most un- 
usual method of voluntary arbitration is that instituted by the Chamber of Commerce 
in London, England. 

‘‘The great dock laborers’ strike, which occurred in London about 1891, paralyzed 
for the time being the trade and commerce of that city. The Chamber of Commerce 
was besieged by merchants and manufacturers to prevent the repetition of such a 
calamity, and the matter was referred by the Chamber to one of its prominent members 
Sir Samuel Boulton. 

‘*His proposal was that the Chamber of Commerce elect from among its members’ 
for the period of one year, a panel of twelve representing the various trades and indus” 
tries; that the trade unions likewise elect from among their members, for the period 
of one year, a panel of twelve representing the various trades and industries. 

“In the event of a labor dispute being submitted for arbitration, the President of 
the Chamber was to select one or more from each panel, as might be agreed upon by the 
parties to the dispute. This arbitration board, consisting of an equal number of em- 
ployers and workers chosen because of their technical knowledge of the matters in dis- 
pute, but in nowise directly interested in such dispute, and without the customary 
selection of an odd member, was to conciliate, investigate, and arbitrate. 

‘‘When the plan was first given publicity there were few who looked upon it with 
favor. The opinion prevailed that, without the odd member on the proposed arbitration 
boards, no decisions were likely to be reached and that hung juries most likely would 
follow. It was only human to expect the workers on the board to decide in favor of their 
fellow-workers and the employers on the board to decide in favor of their fellow-em- 
ployers. Sir Samuel Boulton succeeded, however, in securing a reluctant consent to a 
trial of the plan. 

‘*When I was in London last fall the plan had been in operation for more than 
seventeen years, and had scored the remarkable record of settling to the satisfaction of 
both sides every dispute which had been submitted during this long period. Sir Samuel 
Boulton told me that, however widely the arbitrators may differ in the beginning, with. 
out exception in the history of the movement, the decisions during all of these seventeen 
years had been unanimous, and that without exception both sides had accepted such 

“decisions in good faith.’’ 

A very fair picture indeed. But then look upon Tillett’s: 

‘“‘The American Federation of Labor’s President has asked me for observations on 
the Chamber of Commerce (London) Conciliation Board. 

‘‘The board has never done anything to deserve either to exist or die. It has been 
a playground for certain amiable fussy-bodies from the Chamber of Commerce, together 
with a number of workmen who would try to do some good, if it were possible. 

“There has never been an important dispute in the hands or control of this body 
and very few small ones. It liveson a pseudo-claim for being an impartial tribunal, but 
the employer members are always against labor. 

“This idealism, as written up in America for consumption, is another one of the 
cases of some stranger being taken in with the swank of the capitalists. 
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“In seventeen years the thing has had so little to do that it is a wonder it has not 
died of inanition. As a matter of fact it has only survived to keepin borrowed dignity 
an old gentleman who would do his best to resist an increase in wages and would use his 
office and his powers always in the interests of his own class, the while he pretends to 
be impartial. 

‘‘The dock strike took place in 1889, and there was no panic of employers except 
at that time. So far as the board is concerned, it could not serve the slightest useful 
purpose for ourselves, and I speak of years of experience. I sincerely trust you Amer- 
icans, whatever efforts or desires you may have for conciliation or arbitration, will never 
take such a fake board as the one mentioned as a guide or example of what a board 
might be. 

‘Its only interest is to be a buffer. The employers being on such a board, were we 
to trust them would be ina position to give information of any weakness to theenemy, 
some of them or all of them having an interest in waterside work, so that you can tell 
how impartial the employer would be on a board or connected with a board called to 
decide in the case of wages. I hope you will not take the wretched travesty as an 
example. As a matter of fact the present Conciliation Act and the Board of Trade panels 
for employers and workers do all that is necessary, and such machinery as that of the 
London Chamber of Commerce is uncalled for. All there is to that board is Boulton, 
and there is too much Boulton, whose only claim to posterity will be that in life he was 
a suave old fellow who would do anything for labor except get off its back.’’ 

Two other antithetic pictures of the one object have recently been 
presented to us. The ‘‘National Free Labor Association’’ of England is 
thus described by its Secretary in a London newspaper, quoted with 
approval by American /ndustries: 

‘*The National Free Labour Association started in a humble way in 1893, when ten 
well-known workingmen connected with riverside industries banded themselves to- 
gether to protect their rights to work free from the dictation and tyranny of trade 
unionism. What wonders have been achieved since then! Prior to the patriotic deter- 
mination of these men England was in fetters to the Juggernaut-like car of the ‘new 
trades unionism,’ and to all appearances permanently so. Now what is the position? 
In spite of an unscrupulous campaign of terrorism, calumny, vilification, and boycott, it 
gradually increased in numbers, till now it has enrolled 768,000 of the cream of the 
workers of the country. It has fought and won 620 strikes against trade union tyranny, 
conflicts which have cost the trade unions close upon two million pounds. Its ramifi- 
cations extend north, east, south and west, and it has district offices and agencies in 
every industrial center throughout the country. The history of the National Free 
Labour Association is one long record of steady and secured progress.”’ 

Relative to this Free Labor Association, C. W. Bowerman, M. P., a 
member of the British Parliamentary Committee, and for many years 
Secretary of the London compositors (12,000 members), writes us the 
following letter, a reading of which will permit any person of fair common 
sense an opportunity to decide whether Mr. Bowerman or the writer quoted 
by American /ndustries is telling the truth: 

“The body referred to, the National Free Labor Association, is an organization which 
originally started its operations by an appeal to employers for subscriptions during 
times of dispute and for the purpose of providing them with strike-breakers. Although 
repeatedly challenged to publish a balance sheet, up to the present, so far as I am aware, 
no such document has ever been made public, but it is common knowledge that .their 
funds, limited as they are, are provided mainly by employers who are antagonistic to 
trade unionism, some of those subscribing being railway companies and similar corpo- 
rations. 

‘No benefits appear to be paid to members of the Free Labor Association, who, upon 
Payment of a small entrance fee—one shilling, I believe—receive a card of membership 
and then hold themselves in readiness to take the place of union men who may be in 
dispute with their employers, but their services are inyariably dispensed with immedi-. 
ately the dispute terminates. 

“These are the free and enlightened workmen who enable the officials of the asso- 
ciation to carry on their work.”’ 


‘*Allee samee’’ Potsum Post’s Battle Creek National Trades and 
Workers’ Association! 
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THE PEOPLE AS LAWMAKERS IN OREGON. 


An Analysis of the Votings on the Thirty-two Measures, November 
8—A Triumph for Pure Democracy 
and Organized Labor. 


By ALFRED D. CRIDGE. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, December 8, 1910. 
F THE 32 measures before the people of 
O Oregon 9 were approved, of which 8 were 
initiative measures, the ‘ninth being the 
lone measure that survived of 6 submitted by res- 
olution of the Legislature. 

The nine approved were Eastern Oregon asylum, 
the home rule bill, the Monmouth Normal school, 
the employer’s liability law, the Rogue river fish 
bill, the good roads amendment, the presidential 
primary law, the three fourths jury amendment, 
and the measure empowering the people of each 
county to regulate taxation within the county 
and abolish poll tax. 

Of the 25 measures submitted through the Ini- 
tiative, 17 were defeated and 8 passed. Of these 
17, 9 pertained to county division, and 8 of them 
were treated as one question by the people. The 
highest vote on any measure was 90 per cent. 

The lowest on any Initiative measure 66, except 
one county division measure, which received a 
total of but 55 per cent. 

There is always some talk about crippling or 
doing away with the power of the people, but the 
people themselves have indicated strongly that 
they will not stand for any monkeying with it. 

There were 32 measures, to be sure, but in groups 
there were only 17 all told. Many of them the 
people have had before for years, and others were 
quickly treated as one subject with two motions to 
make with a pencil on it. 

Three measures pertained to the liquor ques- 
tion. Prohibition was voted down in two of them 
and city rule indorsed in the third. Two distinctly 
labor measures, one the demand of organized 
labor, and the other the ‘‘fake’’ put forward to de- 
ceive and delay, received a heavy vote indorsing 
the first and rejecting the second. The one was 
adopted by 22,000 majority, the other rejected by 
19,000. Three tax measures along the same line of 
thought gave one to the people by a close vote, 
and the others were rejected by stronger votes. 
Three measures for normal schools were also 
handled in the same way, one passing and the 
others rejected. 

One measure submitted by the referendum from 
the Legislature that passed it to popular vote went 
down by the enormous slam of 71,000 against it to 


13,000 in its favor. It istaken as meaning a pro- 
test against tincreased salaries, logrolling, and 
mixing into local affairs by the Legisiature. 

A great deal of fuss is being made about the tax 
amendment of organized labor, passed by 2,044 
majority. It does away with all poll taxes, which 
were still perpetrated upon workingmen by cities 
and counties, forbids the Legislature to pass any 
tax measure without submission to the people, and 
gives counties the right toexempt any class of 
property the people see fit. Meanwhile except as 
to poll taxes, nothing is changed. The two 
measures regarding taxation indorsed by the Legis- 
lature went down. They were not clear as to 
meaning. The Grange leaders thought the Legisla- 
lature would add strength to their measures, but 
the effect on the popular mind was the other way. 

There were 117,690 votes cast for Governor; the 
highest on any measure 106,215. 

The fact that the people did not vote on these 
measures according to their order, but picked 
them out from the ballot, casting nearly 84,000 
ballots on the very last one, and passing down the 
list to vote discriminatingly against or for measures 
considered important, shows that the Initiative has 
come to stay. 

In Portland four city measures on a separate 
ballot were also before the people, of which two 
raising salaries were defeated and two measures 
passed, one regarding water mains and the other 
establishing public docks. 

You will hear howls of rage go up over the peo- 
ple’s decisions, but in very nearly every instance 
they come from some overgrown calf torn away 
from the public teat or from some special privilege 
that realizes its danger of being dislodged from 
the backs of the people. 

An average of 71 per cent of the voters going to 
the polls voted on every measure. They repre- 
sented the thinking class of citizens, and those who 
did not vote on a measure should not be counted 
either way. 

Two measures proposed by the People’s Power 
League passed and two were defeated. They are 
the last four on the ballot. The reason for defeat 
of the two of them is not generally understood, 
but the actuating motive is that one of them was 
a measure providing for considerable expense in 
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the publication of a State magazine every two 
months, The people were new to the idea, and 
the People’s Power League relies entirely upon 
literature to carry its measures. This does very 
well when the people have been approached per- 
sonally on the subject through other channels, and 
their prejudices have been overcome. But they 
will vote ‘‘no’’ when in doubt, and when no one 
comes around to explain their doubts. They are 
very ‘‘leary” of additional expense, and opposed 
to increasing salaries or creating offices. All 
these things the People’s Power League flew in 
the face of, and accordingly has learned some- 
thing. Its other measure defeated was called the 
Proportional Representation amendment, but in 
fact it was seventeen amendments rolled into one, 
The people were opposed to some of them and in 
favor of others, and the unpopular ones dragged 
down the best features into common defeat. The 
measure raised the salaries and increased the 
terms of the members of the Legislature. This 
latter proved to be especially unpopular. A six- 
year term for a member of the Legislature would 
not go down. It would have been perfectly safe, 
for the recall was a check; but the people have 
not tried out the recall yet, and there was no one 
to go about and explain these measures. 

The two People’s Power League measures that 
passed were those ou which the people had thought 
and talked. One giving the people of Oregon 
direct control of their delegates to national party 
conventions and also enabling them to express 
their personal preferences for President of the 
United States, was accepted by asmall vote, which 
would have been larger if entire reliance had not 
been placed upon the circulation of a very ably 
written pamphlet instead of using some of the 
funds to send out speakers as well. The other 
successful People’s Power measure was one pro- 
viding for the return of a verdict in civil cases of 
a three-fourths vote by a jury and also for sim- 
plicity in procedure together with an attempt to 
eliminate appeals on technicalities. The people of 
Oregon are sick and tired of the abominable and 
intricate system of law which insures nothing but 
delay, expense and injustice. The Legislatures, 
filled with lawyers, do nothing but make jobs for 
lawyers. This amendment is notice forthe Legis- 
lature to get busy, and if it neglects its duty in 
the future there will be some more sweeping 
changes in jurisprudence in Oregon that will put 
half the iawyers in the State to chopping wood 
for a living. 

One thing that helped very materially in secur- 
ing an intelligent vote on the measures was the 
State Pamphlet, issued and sent to every voter by 
the State at an expense of $25,000. By charging 
up the proportion of paper on the ballots, and the 
proportion of time in counting them, some make 
out the cost of the Initiative to be $52,000. The 
workingmen, relieved of the oppression of the poll 
taxes, will alone be saved that in a very short time. 

In this connection it is vociferously claimed by 
the Oregonian, the chief organ of the plunderbund 
in Oregon, that the people were fooled into passing 
this measure because poll taxes stand repealed by 
a law passed by the Legislature several years ago. 
Like many other things this organ says, this is 
true and false. Poll taxes were repealed so far as 
a State poll tax that used to be collected went, but 
cities and counties still levied poll taxes and road 
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poll taxes, and worked hardship and imposition 
upon laboring men. The capital city of Oregon 
insisted on a three-dollar poll tax, which was col- 
lected almost entirely from workingmen. The 
people knew what they were ‘about when they 
voted for this law, and had there been a few hun- 
dred speeches made in various parts of the State 
explaining it, and some strong personal house to 
house visits made by its supporters, it would have 
received 20,000 majority. Such a how! of ‘Single 
Tax’’ and ‘‘don’t vote away your farm’’ was made 
by the tax dodgers and plunderbund organs that 
the people were somewhat in doubt. 

Another thing that helped considerably was’a 
sample ballot, printed from the same forms as the 
official ballot, and sent by thousands to the county 
clerks for distribution ten days before the election, 
and also supplied in profuse quantities to the elec- 
tion officials at each precinct on election day. 

The size of the ballot was not so large as might 
be expected. The’ voter studied over his sample 
ballot and his State pamphlet at his leisure, and 
voted in from three minutes to fifteen. The aver- 
age was about eight, as many took plenty of time. 

The disfranchisement automatically of the 
ignorant or indifferent voter was apparent. In the 
precincts of Portland where the foreign element 
predominates is found the heaviest percentages of 
skipped Initiative measures. Most of them got in 
a vote for their beer, anyhow, and if they quit at 
that nobody was harmed. 

The most intelligent ballots were cast as a whole 
by the farmers and the resident mechanics. Out 
of every ten men there are always to be found one 
or two careless and indifferent citizens, and one or 
two ignorant ones. These disfranchise themselves. 
The man who votes “no’’ on everything, and the 
man who votes ‘“‘yes’”’ on everything are very 
scattering, but they about stand one another off. 

Woman suffrage went down to defeat because it 
has appeared several times on the ballot and has 
never been properly supported by a thorough cam- 
paign. Its form this time was vague and badly 
strung together. It said one thing and meant 
another, and was so worded that many feared a 
property qualification was concealed init. It was 
felt to be by many an imposition upon the Initia- 
tive, and the people resent that more than anything 
else. 

Oregon is overwhelmingly Republican, but it 
has elected for athird time a Democratic Governor. 
No less than 35,000 Republicans this time voted 
against the nominee of their party because he iden- 
tified himself with the corporation crowd of law- 
yers that undertook to dictate to the party a list of 
men to vote for in the direct primary. He had in 
the Legislature stood for the infamous Constitu- 
tional Convention scheme, and from the company 
he kept was more than suspected of being allied 
with the enemies of the Initiative. He made a 
campaign of evasion, his principal plank being 
economy in purchasing State supplies. 

A number of pretty fair men, indorsed by this 
“assembly’’ of corporation attorneysand tools, were 
nominated and elected, but nearly all of the bad 
ones were eliminated. The trick of dividing the 
people with three other Republican candidates 
for the nomination for Governor brought through 
the corporation man on the ticket, but the people 
slashed his name throughout the State in the 
regular election. 
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The fight for the liability law of organized labor 
was a hard and long one. Two successive Legis- 
latures refused to listen to the cry that went up for 
protection from commercial murder. The indem- 
nity insurance companies and the big business men 
went before the Legislature in hordes, at one time 
in a special train. The most audacious statements 
were made by the corporation attorneys concerning 
the law, and organized labor was refused any con- 
cession or compromise whatever. The old law of 
butchery was good enough. To change it an iota 
would drive every factory from the State. 

In desperation the forces of organized labor ap- 
pealed to the Initiative. Their law was before the 
people for months. The opposition sent out a 
swarm of agitators under cover of various forms, 
more than a year before the vote was taken, to 
stampede the farmers. The writer found them in 
various parts of the State, when traveling in con- 
nection with a fraternal order, ‘‘setting the farmers 
wise’’ to the ruin that awaited them if a man was 
hurt or killed stacking hay. Organized labor had 
nothing but voluntary service, and mighty little 
of that. 

Every paper in the State equivocated or opposed 
the measure. The Grange papers dodged the 
issue, but their articles were calculated to instill 
alarm. The official paper of organized labor, the 
Labor Press, alone upheld the measure without 
equivocation or evasion. The organ of plutocracy 
fought it in nearly every issue. Owing to a monop- 
oly of dispatches this publication, the Oregonian, 
has an enormous circulation, and was venomous in 
its opposition to all progressive measures. 

The Labor Press has a circulation of about 7,500, 
and sent out at one time and another thousands of 
marked copies to every farmer and Granger whose 
address could be obtained. The Employers’ Asso- 
ciation and the indemnity companies spent thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars. The employers 
started several strikes that drained the energies 
and finances of organized labor. _ Outside of Port- 
land there are few unions, but where there areany 
every man was urged to contribute and to work 
personally for ‘'330,” the number of the liability 
measure on the ballot, and against ‘‘347,’’ which 
was branded as a fake. An Archbishop of the 
Catholic Church, who was named inthe ‘‘fake’’ as 
a Commissioner to draft a liability law, withdrew, 
but his name was filed just the same with the Sec- 
retary of State. This last trick did the fakers no 
good. 
Toward the last of the campaign the papers 
were filled with lying advertisements venting 
arguments against the measure of organized labor. 
The strikes and lockouts were occupying atten- 
tion and demanding means. Money was scarce. 
President Will Daly, of the State Federation of 
Labor, left his case in the print shop and devoted 
the whole of his time to the work of saving ‘‘330.’’ 
Secretary C. F. Castidy had been pressing the 
cause for months trying to drag it out of the hole 
in which the onslaught of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation had cast it. The volunteer services of 
C. E. S. Wood, that sterling friend of labor, to- 

ther with that of Henry E. McGinn, who aban- 

med his own campaign for Circuit Judge to speak 
for the law that labor needed, aided materially in 


arouging the people of Portland and vicinity to the 
true Character of the measure. At the very last of 
the campaign, in order to secure any publicity of 
the answers these able jurists made to the lies of 
the Employers’ Association, $108 had to be raised 
to pay the Oregonian for an advertisement argu- 
ment. The cause looked hopeless. Old Hayseed in 
Oregon has a way of keeping his mouth closed 
during a campaign, and you never can tell what he 
is thinking or what he is going todo. The opposi- 
tion had the money to spend, and made all the 
noise, did all the boasting, spread on most of the 
ink and had the labor agitators going. Under our 
corrupt practices law there is no working at the 
polls. No banners, buttons, badges, or button- 
holers are allowed near a voting booth or tent. 
The campaign closes the night before election, 
and every man goes unmolested to the polls and 
gets his Australian ballot, marks it and retires. 
Down the block 300 feet sometimes a sample ballot 
is displayed; or over on a curb or against a fence 
a voter is reading over the sample ballot, or per- 
haps the State Pamphlet to himself or a friend. 
The campaign was over by 12 o’clock at night, 
November 7. 

The State of Oregon votes slowly, counts slowly 
and the returns from the remote counties come in 
slowly. The next day after election the indica- 
tions were that ‘‘330’’ had carried. Organized 
labor members wore the buttons with that number 
on them more proudly. By the following day it 
was seen that it had carried in every county in the 
State. Old Hayseed had not been fooled. ‘‘The 
old man came through with the goods,’”’ and the 
Employers’ Association was furious. Two weeks 
after it was learned that organized labor’s tax 
amendment, which had been neglected for ‘‘330,”’ 
old ‘‘326,’’ denounced as ‘‘Single Tax’’ and held 
up to the scorn of mankind, had also come through 
by a vote of 2,044. Our liability law has over 
22,000. It clearly shows the difference between an 
active personal struggle and a purely literary one. 

The battle is only half won, however. The 
Legislature can repeal a law passed by the people 
and the hosts of the Employers’ Association are 
gathering for some lobby and dirty work. They 
will not be so chesty this time, and will try to slip 
something over organized labor. It may be nec- 
essary to utilize the Recall and to again appeal to 
the people through the Initiative, but organized 
labor has learned its power, and is dimly realiz- 
ing that the power to make laws is more than the 
power to strike. ‘‘Your friend can strike for you 
at the ballot-box,’’ said an old farmer, as he ac- 
cepted a leaflet on the liability law, ‘‘and some of 
us old farmers have been waiting a long time to 
put in a lick for the workingman.”’ The lick was 
put in. 

Oregon has made good. The labors and sacri- 
fices of the workers for Direct Legislation by the 
People all over this great country are justified in 
the way the people of Oregon have proceeded in 
four State elections to govern themselves. 

Organized labor can not afford in other States to 
ignore this weapon that is a sledge and file with 
which to rid it of the chains that bind it down, 
and for which labor has but to reach out a de- 
termined hand. 
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THE COAL STRIKE IN SOUTH WALES. 


Involved an Outburst of Feeling Against the Union Officials, the Miners’ 
Federation, the Employers, and the Police. 


{Exclusive Correspondence of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.} 


LONDON, November 30, 19/0. 

HE feature of the month’s labor news in 

I Great Britain has been the sudden rise of 

the Welsh coal strike into something of a 

physical force outbreak. Even if one greatly 

discounts all the news in the ordinary journals 

and draws his information from on-the-spot 

labor sources, there remains no doubt that the 

Welsh coal miners have been roused to great indig- 
nation. 

The whole situation in the immense South Wales 
coal-field, with its upwards of 200,000 miners, is 
confused. 

Questions of wages have been pressing upon the 
men for years past, especially in connection with 
the rates of pay for extra labor. A lot of petty 
tyranny amongst the new underlings in the pits 
breeds irritation. The men also appear to feel that 
many of their older union officials are out of touch 
with present-day needs, and they are inclined 
to look to newer, if not younger, men for a lead. 
We have therefore big questions of wages being 
discussed by the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
and anything like a general strike held in abey- 
ance. Some thousands of miners, however, em- 
ployed at the Cambrian collieries were allowed to 
strike, officially by the Federation, and a ballot of 
the whole field indorsed the action of the 9,000 
Cambrian miners and organized a levy in support 
of the strikers. This was an authorized Federation 
strike. 

For reasons which seemed good to themselves, 
however, other large bodies of Welsh miners also 
struck to an extent that bas brought tbe total 
strike list to quite 30,000. The Rhondda Valley, 
and especially the town of Tonypandy, has been 
the center of this extension of the strike, which 
being in defiance of agreements, had no support 
from the Miners’ Federation. Hence the pinch of 
want was very soon felt. A few broken windows 
led to a frenzied cry amongst the colliery owners 
for more protection and large bodies of London 
police were despatched hastily one afternoon to 
the valley, followed at short notice by bodies of 
troops—the latter, however, being kept in readi- 
ness some little way from the actual seat of the 
strike. With the coming of the London police the 
angry feeling grew stronger. The miners were 
determined that the mines should not be worked 
by any kind of blackleg labor, not even engine 
men being allowed to continue pumping, to avoid 
flooding, and to provide sufficient ventilation for 
the pit ponies. Practically every pit in the strike 
area was rendered idle. Power-house machinery, 
pumps, etc., were only kept going to a limited 
extent by the aid of bookkeepers and higher mine 
officials, headed by the colliery managers and 





directors, The miners attacked the leading power- 
houses and in theend stopped most of them. Their 
suffering from the pangs of hurger and their sense 
of injustice was made fiercer by the brutal attacks 
of the imported police. That the London police 
behaved in a surprisingly savage fashion has since 
been proved in the House of Commons in a speech 
by a member of the Labor party. Pitched battles 
took place in the streets of Tonypandy, which led 
to rows of shops being smashed and their contents 
plundered or flung about and destroyed. 

Funds were opened by kindly disposed people 
who did not regard the strikers as savages, and 
the strikers’ children were fed and are still being 
fed from these funds. The men and their wives 
went willingly on short commons, and in fact the 
support given tc the colliers by their wives is one 
of the striking features of this industrial struggle. 
Estimates of the damage done by the rioting in 
Tonypandy and district, based on shopkeepers’ 
claims, from which liberal discounts can be de- 
ducted, reach $40,000. 

Some of the newspapers of the country held up 
their handsin holy horror at the alleged diabol- 
ical fury and murderous savegery of the Welsh 
coal miners, but a still greater discount has to be 
taken off such random writing. As a matter of 
fact, one collier was killed in a police attack and 
over 5CO injured in the various onslaughts of the 
constabulary. On the other side, about fifty 
policemen were put on the sick list. 

Members of the Labor party, after recapitulating 
in the House of Commons the charges of outrages 
against the miners—charges eventually believed 
in by the House—appealed to the Government to 
grant an inquiry into the whole of the affair, with 
witnesses to be heard on both sides. The fact that 
this inquiry was refused was by itself enough 
proof that the allegations against the miners 
would not stand any investigation, and would 
probably have Jed to a general exoneration of the 
miners. After all, were they to break out into 
these modified forms of direct action, their course 
would be found to spring from a definite resolve 
not to allow blacklegs to go on working. The 
South Wales’ miner on the whole is a keen trade 
unionist and likes neither the non-unionist nor the 
defaulter. 

The Welsh miners’ leader, Stanton, who sides 
with the men against the more mature dictates of 
the officials of the Miners’ Federation, bas been 
unceasingly at work endeavoring to arrange 
matters. Feeling bas died down, and proposals 
for the resumption of work are mentioned. Welsh 
miners in other districts have not agreed to strike 
in sympathy with the unofficial] strikers of the 
Rhondda Valley. 
























What the New York Women’s Trade Union League 
is Doing to Organize Women. 


HE Women’s Trade Union League of New 
| York has entered upon a very active winter 
of work. Its three organizers are busy form- 

ing new unions and strengthening the old ones. 

Miss Melinda Scott, the organizer of American 
girls, has undertaken the big task of forming a 
local of neckwearmakers from the uptown shops. 
Trade unionism is a new idea to many American 
girls in New York, but once they have caught the 
idea they are enthusiastic supporters of the union. 
When contracts were made with the striking cut- 
ters in the neckwear shops, the girls were not yet 
organized and had not formulated any demands. 
Now that the girls are union members this work is 
proceeding rapidly under the able direction of Miss 
Scott. Miss Scott, it will be remembered, was 
formerly the leader of the Newark Hat Trimmers, 
and won the respect and admiration of her fellow- 
workers by her masterful work at the time of the 
Hat Trimmers’ strike. 

Miss Rose Schneiderman, who enters upon her 
second year as organizer of the Jewish working 
girls in New York, is assisting the various trades 
to strengthen their unions, by presiding at meet- 
ings, anel speaking at mass meetings. The White 
Goods Workers, the Petticoatmakers and the Box- 
makers are in a deplorable state, and are seeking to 
promote enthusiasm among the workers by hold- 
ing mass meetings and balls. 

The Waistmakers held a mass meeting at Cooper 
Union at which Miss Dreier, the President of the 
Women’s Trade Union League presided. Condi- 
tions in that trade are still far from good. Many 
of the hardships which brought about the shirt- 
waist strike last year are still unchecked. Sub- 
contracting is one of the greatest grievances. The 
union of course is growing continually in strength 
and this mass meeting shows that the waistmak- 
ers are not idle, but alive to their union interests. 

As the Italians in New York have special prob- 
lems, an Italian committee of the league makes it 
its special interest to deal with these questions. 
A sick benefit scheme has been put into operation 
among the Italian workers (women). The women 
have shown a hearty and unlooked for interest in 
this scheme. Mr. Caroti, the Italian organizer of 
the league, thinks this isa hopeful sign for the 
future organization of Italian women into trade 
unions. It has also been his experience that the 
best way to reach the Italians is through the fam- 
ily. Accordingly, he works not only with women, 
but with the [Italian men also, and gives them the 
ideas of the American Federation of Labor. Many 
of the Italians are imbued with the ideas of ‘‘syn- 
dicalism,’’ which they have brought with them 
from Italy. The members of the committee and 
other members of the league reach the family in 
another way; by visiting the girls in their homes 
and explaining to them the advantages of trade 
unionism and its close connections with their home 
life. Mr Carotiis holding meetings in the various 
Italian districts of the city for the ladies’ waist- 
makers. He thus keeps up the interest of those 
already organized and hopes to secure active work- 
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ers from among these to spread the propaganda of 
unionism among their sister workers. Another 
purpose of the organizer is to increase the under- 
standing between the Italian and Jewish worker; 
so as to prevent the employers using the Italian 
against the more strongly organized Jewish work- 
ers, for the employers own profits and the injury 
of the union. Mrs. HENRY BRUERE. 
New York City. 


Noteworthy Political Action in Ohio. 


The event of November in Ohio was the State, 
county, and congressional elections. Following 
the policy of former years expression was sought 
from the various candidates for office, and it is 
with pleasure that report is made of the suc- 
cess of candidates favorable to the wage-earners’ 
interests. There was defeated at the Republican 
primaries for State representative in the spring a 
candidate who led the fight against the recently 
enacted employers’ liability law in this State, and 
it was through the fight waged by the trade 
unionists and labor paper of this city that this law 
was made possible. In the place of this represent- 
ative there has been elected a Democratic assem- 
blyman who has repeatedly stated that he will give 
favorable consideration to legislation outlined by 
the Ohio State Federation of Labor. Two State 
Supreme Court judges, who have at all times ruled 
against the wage-earners, were defeated. One of 
them, Judge Summers, is a resident of this oy 
His Democratic opponent, James Johnson, Jr., 
also a resident of this city. For the first time in 
its history the county is overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, and demonstrated the strength of organized 
labor when acting unitedly. Both candidates for 
Congress, J. Warren Keifer (Rep.) and J. D. Post 
(Dem.), expressed themselves in favorable manner 
to labor legislation. J. D. Post is elected. Union 
men, or those favorable to the interests of the 
wage-earners, are elected to county offices. There 
has been a rapid growth in membership in the 
various trade unions during the past month. 
Three organizations that have made splendid head- 
way are the electrical workers, machinists, and 
molders. The newly-organized building trades 
council is becoming effective in its work, and will 
be a potent factor for the development of these 
crafts during the coming work season. There is 
also a constant growth in several of the stronger 
unions. A label campaign will be waged this win- 
ter which will be assisted by the woman’s auxiliary 
of the typographical union. Several of the church 
clubs are Gevoting considerable study to the trade 
union movement. Active opponents to the trade 
unions have manifested interest in our work, and 
one or two who were once classed enemies, and 
who possess influence in the community, now 
work in harmony with us in our efforts to better 
the conditions of the toilers. Employment has 
been, and is, good. There has been a slight in- 
crease in wages in a number of crafts, and there 
are a number of unions contemplating wage in- 
creases. C. W. RICH. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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The Big Virginia Quarry Strike Won. 

Slate-workers at Arvonia, in southern Virginia, 
won their strike after a six months’ struggle. 
This strike will long be remembered by the 
operators and business interests of that com- 
munity. The questions at issue were some- 
what new to the community and it required the 
hard lesson of experience to demonstrate that the 
union as an industrial agent was a fixed institution 
in this land and one that has to be dealt with as 
such. No doubt at the beginning of the struggle 
the idea was prevalent among the employers and 
business interests that to disrupt, and defeat the 
slate-workers’ organization would retard the whole 
labor movement, but unfortunately for them they 
had not given consideration to the fact that ‘‘an 
injury to one is the concern of all.’’ The object 
seemed to be to put the slate-workers’ organiza- 
tion out of business for good, as it interfered with 
the good old times, when every employer was satis- 
fied and reaped the whole benefit of labor and the 
workman received for his part only a place to 
sleep and just enough of the necessaries of life to 
let him know he was existing. As a local paper 
expressed it: ‘‘A labor agitator found out about 
this peaceful community and stirred up discord, 
where everything had been peaceful fora great 
many years.’’ The peace of the community de- 
pended for its existence on the unjust conditions 
imposed on the workman. Such conditions, for 
instance, as receiving his pay in pieces of paper 
good at the commissary at any time he wanted it, 
and the good employer telling him (the workman) 
that his health required the constant attention of 
a physician, and providing the physician by de- 
ducting an amount from his earnings each month 
to maintain the physician, and then the good 
physician prescribing for his patient, and the em- 
ployer providing a drug store where the prescrip- 
tion might be filled, and the money for same 
deducted from his earnings,and the workman him- 
self not being bothered with anything, but work. 

In 1907 the slate workers found that they were 
strong enough to ask the employers for a change 
in conditions, and the employers, feeling some- 
what offended that the men should think that 
they knew what was best for them, declined to 
grant anything and a strike was the result. The 
employers thought the men very ungrateful for 
what had been done for them and sought to im- 
port foreign labor to take the ungrateful men’s 
places and organized a ‘‘shot gun”’ brigade to keep 
the foreigners at work. But the foreigners not 
being able to see the good conditions rebelled and 
tried to get away and again the despised labor 
agitator came on the scene and caused the ‘‘shot 
gun’’ brigade to be done away with. After a while 
the strike was declared off on promises given by 
the employers that conditions would be changed 
and some minor changes were made in conditions. 
But the main points were not rectified, so the men 
again decided to make an attempt to change con- 
ditions and requested an interview with the opera- 
tors, and after an executive session of the 
operators the men were told that no concessions 
would be granted and that no committee of the 
union would be dealt with. After repeated efforts 
on the part of the union to bring about an inter- 
view with the operators had failed, the union 
voted to go on strike, which was stubbornly 
fought by both the union and the operators 
and developed into a dead-lock, with no quar- 
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ter asked or given by either side. There was 
no ‘shot gun”’ brigade this time, as the sentiment 
of the community would not stand for it. Again 
the labor agitator appears on the scene and takes 
issue with the operators and business interests, but 
this time there are practically no business inter- 
ests outside the operators, as the red flag of the 
auctioneer’s and the sheriff’s sales have about 
wound up the business interests, and what remains 
are in the hands of the operators and the striking 
slate-makers. The slate makers will form a co- 
operative store and commissary, and benefit by the 
profits, 

The strike has ended in all the quarries, except 
one, and the manager of that one is trying to 
benefit by the discharged non union men of the 
whole field, expecting to employ enough union 
men to fil! out, but as this is entirely ont of the ques- 
tion nothing has been done with him. The union 
has declared the strike off, and by the signed 
agreement with the operators recognizing the union 
and practically granting all concessions asked the 
flag of unionism has been planted in the foot hills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains and there need be no 
fear that it will ever be furled or be suffered to 
have one stain in many years to come, 


Richniond, Va. E. C. DAVISON. 





Cotton Palace a Sirictly Union Job. 


Both organized and uporganized labor has been 
fully employed for severa' months past. Only 
the building trades suffer from irregularity of 
work at present. The tuilding of the Cotton 
Palace required every union mechanic of these 
trades that could be obtained, and a large num- 
ber of carpenters, painters, etc., were brought 
from other cities. . Now that this job is fin- 
ished, there is a dull time, in which many are 
unemployed, probably one-third. A good deal 
of other building in the city will probably keep 
two-thirds of the building mechanics employed 
during the winter. About four-fifths of the eligible 
carpenters areorganized. The painters are only 
about one-third organized, but all the union 
painters continue to have steady employment, 
and are not suffering as badly as the carpen- 
ters from lack of work. Unorganized trades and 
common labor are fairly well employed. But 
a dull spell usually occurs during the winter, in 
which unorganized labor suffers most. All trades 
except the building trades have steady employ- 
ment. There has been no improvement in wages, 
hours, or working conditions. Better conditions, 
shorter hours, and higher wages generally pre- 
vail with organized labor than with unorgan- 
ized. The Cotton Palace was strictly a union job. 
Moreover, the management set apart Tuesday, 
November 8, as Union Labor Day at the exposition. 
While Labor Days have been common in such ex- 
positions, it is believed this is the first time ever 
a Union Labor Day was set apart. We have 
been endeavoring to induce our merchants to 
carry better stocks of union label goods and have 
some excellent prospects in this direction. There 
have been no laws or city ordinances favorable to 
labor, but the State Federation will have a legis- 
lative committee at Austin during the coming 
session of the legislature, when it is hoped that 
the passage of several labor measures will be 
secured. J. R. SPENCER. 

Waco, Texas. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the repo 


rts from secretaries of international unions, this departmen 


gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. : 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billers and Billposters. 


Wm. McNulty.—Trade conditions excellent. 
There is nothing of interest to report at this 
time however. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


J. J. McNamara.—Our dull season is now on. 
Our association continues to oppose the open shop. 
We paid out $1,000 in death benefits recently. 


Blacksmiths, 


Wm. F. Kramer.—State of employment only fair 
at thistime. We are contemplating the formation 
of a metal trades department and a railroad system. 
A new union has been organized in Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y. 


Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—Our members have been fairly 
well employed, but at present, trade conditions 
are somewhat unsettled. We have strike onin St. 
Louis, Mo., for the eight-hour day. New unions 
have been formed in Houston and Dallas, Tex. 
We expended $75 in death benefit recently. 


Jewelry Workers. 


Geo. J. Bessinger.—Hours have been reduced 
from 60 to $4 and 52 hours per week for our mem- 
bers and the minimum wage scale has been secured 
in union label shops. 


Lace Operatives. 


William Borland.—Trade conditions fair and 
steadily improving. We contemplate increased 
wage schedule in our trade. 


Lathers. 


Ralph V. Brandt.—Our members holding their 
own. Employment fairly steady. We paid out 
$250 in death benefits during the month. 


Leather, Workers!on Horse Goods. 


W. E. Bryan, General President.—I deem it my 
duty to warn parents of boys that contemplate 
apprenticing them in any factory of the saddlery 
and harness industry, except where the number of 
apprentices is limited, to thoroughly investigate 
the conditions prevailing before placing them in 
condition of servitude for the rest of their life. 
Some of the manufacturers in this line are filling 
their factories with boys. Each one of them is 

ut to work on some piece of harness and under 
instructions to make this particular piece he thus 
becomes a part of a machine, but never a me- 
chanic, and is therefore at the mercy of a certain 
class of employers. In factories where our organ- 
ization has enforced working agreement, the ap- 
prentice is taught step by step the intricacies of 
the trade, and if he applies himself and has any 
mechanical instinct, at the close of his apprentice- 
ship he becomes a mechanic in his chosen trade, 














and can command the wages of a mechanic. Be- 
ware. of the manufacturer who cries down the 
system of the trade unions in limiting the number 
of apprentices, endeavoring to show that it limits 
the opportunity of boys to become self-sup- 
porting. On the contrary their purpose is to 
lower the standard of living and make slaves of 
the boys that will serve their purpose, when they 
as men are totally unfitted as mechanics to com- 
mand the respect due them. 


Machine Printers. 


Chas. McCrory.—The outlook for the season is 
very bright. Every member employed at this time. 


Painters and Decorators. 
J. C. Skemp.—Nine new unions have been formed 
in various localities. 


During the month we ex- 


ARKANSAS. 


Blytheville.—R. J. Hubbard: 

This city was until a comparatively short time 
ago advertised as a unionless town, but we have 
put iton the map asa union city within the last 
six or seven months. The workers are now 
thoroughly aroused and indications are that the 
trades here will be well organized. Through agita- 
tion, wages were raised 25 cents for skilled and 
unskilled workers in one saw mill. Unorganized 
workers find employment stead y, but at poor wages. 
The workers are so scattered in this community 
that it presents a difficulty against rapid organi- 
zation. We expect, however, to affiliate with the 
farmers’ organization and expect good results. 

Pine Bluff.—B. C. Meyatt: 

Organized labor is flourishing and prospects are 
most encouraging. New members are constantly 
being added. Condition of organized labor is far 
superior to the unorganized. We have a trades 
council here with eleven bodies affiliated. Employ- 
ment has been steady. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Coalinga.—T. E. Zant: 

The organized workers in mechanical lines have 
the eight-hour day and much higher wages than 
the unorganized workers. Blacksmiths and helpers 
and labor council have organized. Boilermakers, 
plumbers and helpers, sheet metal workers, and 
teamsters are organizing. 

Monterey.—A. L. Mathis: 

All classes of labor making steady progress. No 
strikes or lockouts. Unskilled laborers obtained 
slight increase in wages and improved conditions. 
Bakers, retail clerks, and barbers are organizing. 

San Diego.—Schuyler C. Kelly: 

Several trades here are about ready to organize. 
Iron workers formed union and mill workers’ union 
is under way. Employment is pretty steady. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs.—R. C. Wright: 
Generally speaking, organized labor is in very 
good shape. Most men steadily employed. The 
union men here get union scale of wages. Laundry 
workers and horseshoers are organizing. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 
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pended $7,275 in death benefits and $1,800 for sick 
and disabled members. 


Steel Plate Transferrers. 


D. H. Sherman.—Trade conditions fair and im- 
proving. Improved conditions as regards wages 
have been secured by our members. 


Stove Mounters. 


Jj. H. Kaefer.—We won strike in Florence, 
Ala., for maintenance of union shop. After twelve 
weeks the men were successful. In Indianapolis, 
Ind., we also won strike for increased wages, 
shorter hours, and the union shop. This strike lasted 
one week only. We paid $100 in death benefit 
recently. 


Pueblo.—UHarry W. Fox: 

Organized labor in good shape with good wage 
scales. On the other hand the unorganized work- 
ers have to compete with cheap foreign labor in 
the smelter steel] works and their conditions are 
correspondingly bad. Employment is pretty steady 
at this time. Unskilled laborers in various lines 
are talking organization. Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly has been formed at Alamosa with ten unions 
affiliated. Meat cutters and butcher workmen are 
organizing. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven.—Henry Fernanders: 

Trolleymen received increased wages without 
strike. Conditions are decidedly superior in 
organized working shops to the conditions in the 
unorganized. Laundry workers are organizing. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—R. S. Monck: 
Organized labor in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Laundry workers and silk weavers are 


organizing. 
FLORIDA. 


Clearwater.—Harry T. Bell: 

Wages have been increased during the last two 
years without strike, but due to organized effort. 
Organized workers are generally well employed. 

Miami,—Chas. Dermigny: 

Organized labor in good shape. New members 
are constantly coming in in the various unions. 
Nearly all trades here are organized either into 
local unions of their trade or into federal unions. 
Work is steady for union men. None idle. 
Machinists organized recently. Electricians and 
plumbers expect to organize locals of their own. 
They are now organized in federal body. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—Roland Adams: 

Since my last report have organized cement 
workers and the union is making good progress. 
Most of the union members have been steadily 
employed. 

Carrier Mills. —E. T. Davis: 

Organized labor is in better condition than ever 
before. There are less unorganized workers now, 
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as the men are steadily coming in line. Organized 
labor has decided advantage over the unorganized. 
Teamsters have organized union. Clerks are 
organizing. 

Champaign.—R. E. Hatch: 

The following is summary of the unions organ- 
ized in this city: Cigarmakers, 100 per cent; paint- 
ers, 80 per cent; leather workers, 95 per cent; 
tailors, 80 per cent; plumbers, 80 per cent; boiler- 
makers 75 per cent; printers, 97 per cent; machin- 
ists, 98 per cent; sheet metal workers, 90 per cent; 
barbers, 90 per cent; carpenters, 80 per cent; 
clerks, 25 per cent; brick, tile, and terra cotta 
workers, 80 per cent; teamsters, 10 per cent; black- 
smiths, 75 per cent. Building trades work eight 
and nine hours per day. Clerks’ and women’s label 
league formed unions during the month. Have 
cement workers, meat cutters, and laundry work- 
ers under way. 

Glen Ellyn.—Wm. Laier: 

Carpenters, plumbers, and painters are well or- 
ganized. Work is plentiful. There are very few 
non-union men in the building trades. Building 
trades department is being formed. Plumbers of 
Naperville are organizing. 

Hillsboro.—J. W. Van Houten: 

Organized labor in good shape. There are very 
few men here who are not organized. Delivery 
drivers are organizing. No strikes or troubles to 
report. Organized labor, however, is respected by 
all employers. 

Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

Condition of organized labor is decidedly better 
than the unorganized, and their working day is 
also decidedly shorter. Unorganized trades work- 
ing ten and twelve hours per day. Boilermakers 
are determined to win their strike. Street men 
reduced their workday from nine to eight hours 
and increased wages. D 

Peoria.—]. W. Gentry: 

Bread bakers have organized and are on strike. 
Work is steady for most men. Organized labor in 
fair shape. 

Taylorville.—Geo. King: 

With exception of paper mill employes, all 
trades are steadily employed. The paper, mill 
workers expect to win their strike, prospects are 
good. Blacksmiths are organizing. 


INDIANA. 


East Chicago.—J. J. Sullivan: 

Organized workers in good shape and receiving 
as good a rate of wages as can be found in any 

art of the country. The unorganized workers, 

owever, get about 20 to 30 per cent less in wages 
than the organized, although to some extent the 
general standard of wages has been raised through 
organized effort. Newsboys and clerks of Ham- 
mond have formed union. 

Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Wages, 
hours, and conditions are normal. We expect to 
secure increased wages and better hours next 
year. Employment fairly steady. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 
All unions of this city show substantial gain and 
steady growth. This flourishing condition is due 
to the fact that we have alive and active set of 
men and women who are at all times ready to pro- 


secute the work before them. Employment is 
steady and we look for it to continue all winter. 
Weare making special effort to organize the gar- 
ment workers. A building trades department will 
also be formed. Carpenters are organizing. A 
member of the tailors’ union was elected county 
commissioner at the last election. 

Michigan City.—C. B. Wakefield: 

The union men here have the best of it as re- 
gards wages and hours. Employment is fairly 
steady. The unfriendliness toward organized labor 
which formerly was very pronounced, seems to 
have disappeared. Wood workers and barbers 
formed unions during the month. 

Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

All organized labor is steadily employed at good 
wages. The unorganized, however, get very low 
wages and irregular employment. Carpenters, 
painters, machinists, molders, and printers have 
been steadily employed. No strikes occurred 
among organized workers here this year. Street 
and electric railwaymen are organizing. 

Peru.—Frederick Felix: 

Labor in all lines in excellent condition. Organ- 
ized workers are enjoying superior conditions 
over the unorganized. Employment generally 
steady. Machinists’ helpers are forming union. 


IOWA. 


Muscatine.—Jobn C. Nietzel: 

Within three weeks’ time the button workers’ 
union has increased from a handful of men to an 
organization of over 200. Credit is due Organizer 
Hemmy and the organization committee of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly for work in this con- 
nection. Employment is steady. 

Sioux City.—J. H. Strief: 

Conditions are good in all lines. Organized trades 
work eight and nine hour day, while the unorgan- 
ized work ten and twelve hours a day for much 
lower wages. Building trades department is being 
formed. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Unions here are making steady progress. A co- 
operative store has been formed here by the unions. 
They also plan to put their labor paper in a stock 
company and put in their own plant. Most trades 
are steadily employed. 


KANSAS. 


Aichison.—C. D. Monger: 

All trades have had steady employment. In the 
last election organized labor defeated a non-union 
man for office of judge and elected a man friendly 
to their interests. 

Mulberry.—Wiliiam Tracy: 

Mine workers, musicians, clerks, carpenters, 
teamsters, and central labor union comprise the 
principal unions here. Have one federal union 
under way. Most trades are steadily employed. 


LOUISIANA, 


New Orleans.—Henry J. Dauenhauer: 

Laundry workers and laundry drivers are organ- 
izing. Hoisting engineers, pile drivers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers’ unions have secured 
increased wages. 











MAINE. 


Portland.—H. 1. McKinley: 

State of employment has been above the average 
this fall, Organized workers are receiving fair 
compensation, but the condition of unorganized 
workers in some instances is deplorable. Efforts 
are being made to organize stationary firemen and 
Italian freight handlers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

Organized labor in good shape. Carpenters and 
painters are showing good increase in membership 
during the month. The union men work shorter 
workday and receive higher wages than the un- 
organized. City employes recently obtained 
weekly half-holiday during six months of the year. 
Laundry workers expect to show increased mem- 
bership. 

Chicopee.—James F. Murphy: 

Work has been steady. City laborers obtained 
increase in wages as result of order of city alder- 


men. In the city election we expect to elect six 
union men to office. Organized labor in good 
shape. 


Quincy.—Chas. W. Hanscom: 

All organized trades in good shape. Building 
trades have had steady employment. Bricklayers 
and plasterers received 5 cents per hour increase 
without strike. A metal trades council has been 


organized with thirteen unions affiliated. Team- 
sters and laundry workers are organizing. 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis.—Frank Fisher: 
State of employment continues good. I organ- 


ized electrical workers at Mason City and at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Since their organization the elec- 
trical workers at Mason City have obtained in- 
crease of 25 cents perday. A trade and labor 
assembly is under way at Mason City. 

Red Wing.—Wm. Schilling: 

All organized trades have been fully employed, 
but we do not look for much work during the 
winter months. Barbers obtained increased wages 
and shorter workday. There is good demand for 
union labels in this city. 


MISSOURI. 


Columbia.—Walter Ballenger: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Linemen organized during the month. 
Tailors and clerks are talking of organizing. 


MONTANA. 


Great Falls.—D. E. Waldie: 

Laundry workers organized recently. This 
makes twenty-five international unions which have 
locals here now. Tinsmiths and street-car men are 
organizing. Organized labor here showed great 
strength at the polls in the last election. 


NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska City.—John Pfaun: 

So far the carpenters, barbers, and bricklayers 
are the only workers who are organized. Carpen- 
ters and bricklayers have increased wages 50 per 
cent without strike. 
during the month. 


Clerks are likely to organize 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 








NEW JERSEY. 
Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 
Condition of organized labor is far superior to 

the condition of the unorganized. The union men, 

as a rule, show greater skill as mechanics than the 
non-union workers. Shirt and waist workers are 
organizing. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—Chas. J. French: 

All organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. In‘the city elections we promise to do 
well, three union men having been nominated for 
office, one of them for mayor. Expressmen are 
organizing. 

Lebanon.—]. J. Hurley: 

Nothing new as to changes in conditions here 
since last report. In the fall election we were suc- 
cessful in electing two representatives favorable to 
organized labor. 

Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

There is a decided difference in conditions of the 
organized workers and the conditions of the unor- 
ganized. The union men secure higher wages and 
shorter hours. Work is steady in some lines, but 
a little slack in others. We have good prospects 
of baving some favorable labor legislation, among 
others, the employers’ liability and compensation 
act at the next session of the legislature. Car 
workers at Laconia organized recently. Laundry 
workers of Manchester are organizing. 


NEW YORK. 


Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

All union men steadily employed at this writing. 
No strikes ortroubles. Organization work is being 
carried on and several trades are talking organiza- 
tion, bartenders, knit goods workers, machinists 
and chauffeurs among them. There is increased 
demand for all union labels. 

Jamestown.—Louis E. Ruden: 

Loomfixers have organized with a membership 
of fifty out of possible sixty members. Plasterers 
have also organized with over three-fourths of the 
plasterers in the city as members, A congressman 
whose record was unfavorable to labor, had his 
majority of 20,000 from this district reduced to 
less than 7,000 through the efforts of the trade 
unions this fall. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

All unions making steady progress and gaining 
in membership. Work is pretty steady. Nostrikes. 
Everything moving smoothly. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Organized trades in good shape. Work is steady 
at this writing. Musicians and sheet metal workers 
have formed unions. Carpenters at Marion and 
iron molders of this city are about to organize. 


OHIO. 


Barnhill.—Frederick Helle: 

All organized trades here are working full time, 
with exception of the miners who are on strike 
against proposed reduction in wages. In the recent 
fall election the miners were successful in electing 
one of their members to the Senate, and we hope 
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to elect an entire municipal force of workingmen 
at the next fall election. 


Cincinnati,—Frank L, Rist: 

Organized labor of this State defeated for re- 
election two judges of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
These two men have been very partial to the “‘in- 
terests’’ as against the masses. In this city labor 
assisted materially in defeating Congressman Her- 
man P. Goebel for re-election in the second district. 
Alfred G. Allen, who succeeds Goebel, is an able 
man and is friendly to labor’s interests. It is safe 
to say that the nine representatives and the three 
State senators of this (Hamilton) county will be 
favorable to labor legislation in the general as- 
sembly. 

Lorain.—C. E. Haury: 

Conditions here are steadily improving.  Paint- 
ers aud carpenters have reorganized. A federal 
union, teamsters, and beer drivers are organizing. 
We elected a union man to the office of sheriff in the 
last election. 

Middletown.—Henry W. Naegele: 

Work is steady; has been especially steady for 
the building trades this fall. The District Legis- 
lative League took an active part in the election 
with successful results. Plumbers organized during 
the month. 

Steubenville.—A. C. Johnston: 

Organized workers have the preference over the 
unorganized workers in this city. Non-union team- 
sters get $1.75 a day while the union teamsters get 
from re to $2.25 aday. The union men take the 
lead all the time as to improved working condi- 
tions. We urge the demand of all union labels. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Altus.—Sam Collins: 

We have established the eight-hour day now for 
all laborers, skilled and unskilled. Wages are 
steadily improving. Condition of organized labor 
good. A trades council is being formed. 

Enid,.—J. H. Pieh: 

Conditions have not changed much since last 
report. Union men are receiviug union wage 
scales, while the unorganized work at any wage at 
all. The unionsare constantly striving to better 
conditions. Reports have been sent out that there 
is plenty of work to be had in this city. This is 
false; too many men have already been drawn here 
by such reports. Hope to report a federal union 
organized next month. 

McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but condition of 
unorganized labor is poor. Employment is very 
uncertain at thistime. Hodcarriers are organiz- 
ing. 

Shawnee.—M. K. Akin: 

Organized labor has control of all the work be- 
ing done here. About 95 per cent of all labor is 
organized. Conditions are good. The Baptist 
University being built here is done by union labor 
and will cost $150,000. 


OREGON. 

Salem.—Harry H. Hill: 

Union men here have better conditions and 
higher wages than the unorganized workers. 
There seems to be a general tendency among the 
unorganized workers toward trade union organiza- 
tion. Bartenders have formed union with good 





membership and bright prospects. Plumbers, 
bakers, and cooks and waiters are organizing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Akron.—D. S. Smith: 

Most men here are steadily employed. United 
cigar manufacturers raised their wage scale $1 per 
thousand. Union men receive, generally, from 40 
to 50 per cent better conditions than the unorgan- 
ized workers. 

Erie.—A. W. Garren: 

There has been a great deal of buiiding going 
on, and the organized building trades enjoyed 
plenty of work. Conditions due to organized effort 
are steadily improving. Plumbers gained a reduc- 
tion of one hour per day and increase of 50 cents 
per day without strike. Metal polishers and ship 
carpenters and caulkers organized recently. 


Galeton.—C. J. Latterman: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Improved conditions as to wages and 
hours have been secured as result of strike. Pipe 
fitters and helpers have formed unions. Have 
another new union under way. 


TEXAS. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Condition of organized labor good. There are, 
however, a great number of unorganized workers, 
and their conditions are poor. Work issteady con- 
sidering the season and the absence of factories in 
this locality. No strikes or troubles; conditions 
are normal. We are lining up and getting bills 
ready for the legislature, which convenes in 
January. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

We have but two unions here as yet, the car- 
penters and musicians. Both are doing well and 
are upholding the union wage scales in those lines. 
Have several new unions pending. 

Corsicana,—C. F. Barnes: 

Condition of organized labor was never better 
than now. All union men working full time and at 
good wages. We are contending for a universal 
eight-hour law in Texas and have bright prospects 
of success along this line. 

Fort Worth.—H. W. Miller: 

All building trades are steadily employed and 
prospects are bright. About 95 per cent of the 
building trades are unionized. Have bakers and 
laundry workers’ unions under way. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—E. C. Davison: 

Organized labor is in excellent condition. Re- 
cognition of the union by employers is the rule of 
the day. The contract shop machinists and boiler- 
makers, plasterers, and tag workers have increased 
their wages without strike. No strikes to report 
in this city. Laundry workers, barbers, and bar- 
tenders are organizing. 


WASHINGTON. 


Spokane.—Wm. J. Coates: 

Work is quiet in all lines at this time. Organ- 
ized labor in good shape. Team owners formed 
union during the month. Glove workers are or- 

anizing, We will elect a member of the school 

ard and hope to elect five city commissioners 
from our ranks. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


Clarksburg.—E. R. Coffman: 

Carpenters have increased their membership 
very materially during the past month. All other 
trades are making encouraging gain in member- 
ship. Work is steady. The union labels are ad- 
vertised and demanded. 

Parkersburg.—Thos. Maloney: 

Hope to report organizations of carpenters and 
painters next month. Condition of organized 
labor good at this time, although employment is 
not steady. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oconomowoc.—Charles R. Fulmer: 

The unions are making steady progress and 
meeting with success in their demands for im- 
proved conditions. We have secured satisfactory 
wage scale for 1911. Hodcarriers and cement 
workers organized during the month. Will most 
likely organize plumbers during the next month 
or so. 

Wateriown.—Eugene Kilian: 

All organized trades in good condition. Printers’ 
union secured for its members increased wages 
without strike. Work is steady. Have union of 
barbers under way and hope to organize retail 
clerks, machinists, and metal polishers also. 

Conditions fair. Most men steadily employed. 
Steady improvement in condition through union 
agitation. Good demand for the union labels. 


The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 


Alabama: 

Jas. H. Deason, West Blockton. 
California: 

J. Frank Hayes, San Luis Obispo. 
Florida: 


W. F. Maloney, Jacksonville. 

Thos. E. Andrews, Tallahassee. 
Georgia: 

B. F. McIntyre, Augusta. 

R. R. Cone, La Grange. 
Illinois: 

J. C. Colgan, Chicago. 

Hugh Willis, Herrin. 

E. G. Wildy, Mounds. 

J. W. Smith, Sesser. 
Kansas: 

G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 
Kentucky: 

M. F. Kehoe, Maysville. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 





Massachusetts; 
John B. Mickle, Pittsfield. 
D. O. MacGlashing, Taunton. 
Minnesota: 
L. R. Porter, St. Cloud. 
Missouri: 
A. W. Hood, Chillicothe. 
Geo. R. McGregor, Marceline. 
Clarence Green, Maryville. 
C. B. Dysart, Moberly, 
Montana; 
A. D. Hornaday, Roundup. 
New Hampshire: 
W. N. Charles, Laconia. 
New York: 
William Orvis, Baldwinsville. 
A. M. Phillips, Middletown. 
Chas. A. Sheraton, New York. 
Evert Brown, Penn Yan. ¥ 
Ohio: 
S. R. Barton, Mt. Vernon. 
Frank Smurthwaite, Wellsville. 
Oklahoma: 
D. L. Rucker, Arnett. 
A. W. Bennett, Chickasha. 
J. S. Campbell, El Reno. 
G. E. Warren, Guthrie. 
Pennsylvania: 
H. W. Cope, Berwick. 
Chas. McNamee, Denver. 
F. A. Burdick, Forest City. 
Wm. Slaybecker, Easton. 
H. C. Schroding, Latrobe. 
Geo. L. Wilson, McKeesport. 
Geo. Trumbone, South Perkasie. 
H. I. Diehl, Spring City. 
Tennessee: 
S. H. Laws, Jackson. 
Texas: 
R. F. Southall, Quanah. 
J. M. D. Lasater, Thurber. 
F. R. Lawhon, Dennison. 
Washington: 
J. W. Leftwich, Centralia. 
West Virginia: 
W. R. Talkington, Clarksburg. 
Wisconsin: 
Otto Wadewitz. 
Jos. Koenig, Fon du Lac. 
Chas. Schermeister, Sheboygan. 
Canada: 
William Lodge, Ottawa, Ont. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 

Carleton Place, Oni.—Wallace J. Hammond: 

Employment is generally steady. Organized 
labor in good shape. A central labor union is being 
formed. Molders are on strike for recognition of 
their union. 

Edmonton, Alberta.—J. W. Morley: 

All organized trades in fair shape and steadily 
employed. Plasterers secured contract with Build- 
ers’ Exchange with a gain of 5 cents per hour 
after six weeks’ strike. Their schedule is now 65 
cents per hour. Street-car men are organizing. 
Lethbridge, Alberta—J.M. Ritchie: 

Most of the organized trades have satisfactory 





conditions, their wages and hours being secured 
through agreements, The city council has been 
asked to enforce the early closing by law. Retail 
clerks have organized. Blacksmiths, tailors, and 
waiters are organizing. 

Moosejaw, Saskaichewan.—l,. S. Walker: 

Practically every union man employed. The ma- 
jority of the workers here are organized. 


Quebec.—Michael Walsh: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Work is steady 
in all lines. Bookbinders are making an eight-hour 
day movement and they will likely establish it 
before the first of the new year. Painters are 
talking organization. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1911. 


January 12, Raymond, Wash., International 
Shingle Weavers’ Union of America. , 

May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May 1, Chicago, Ill., International Union of 
Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 

May 8, Boston, Mass., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

May 8, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

May 8, New York, N. Y., 
North America. 

May 27, New York City, N. Y., International 
Print Cutters’ Association of America. 

June 5, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Associa- 
tion of Steam, Hot Water and Power Pipe Fitters 
and Helpers. 

June 19, St. Paul, Minn., Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 4, , Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 
Union of America. 

July 9, Toledo, Ohio, International Longshore- 
men’s Association. ° 

July 10, Columbus, Ohio, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 10, International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union, 

July 10, Toronto, Ont., Canada, Piano, Organ 
and Musical Instrument Workers’ International 
Union of America. 

a 10, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. 

July 15, Springfield, Mass., 
Weavers’ Protective Association. 


United Hatters of 


American Wire 


July 17, Boston, Mass., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 

August —, Boston, Mass., Metal Polishers, Buf- 
fers, Platers and Brass Workers’ International 
Union of North America. 

August 7, Niagara Falls, N. Y., United Powder 
and High Explosive Workers’ of America. 

August 7, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated 
Meta! Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 8, Milwaukee, Wis., Glove Workers’ 
Union of America. ’ 

August 14, San Francisco, 
Typographical Union. 

Sept. 5-9, Detroit, Mich., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

Sept. 11, St. Paul, Minn., International Union 
of Steam Engineers. 

September 11, Belleville, I[1]., International 
Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 12, Chicago, Ill., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers, 

September 13, Kansas City, Mo., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

September 14, Boston, Mass,, International Spin- 
ners’ Union. 

September 18, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Association Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

Third week in September ( place not yet decided), 
International Union of Travelers’ Goods and 
Leather Novelty Workers. 

September 25, Scranton, Pa., International Hod- 
carriers and Building Laborers’ International 
Union of America. 

October 2, Atlanta Ga., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 
October 17, New York City, 

Workers of America. 

November 13, Atlanta, Ga., American Federa- 

tion of Labor. 


Sheet 


Cal., International 


United Textile 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,473. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, Stuart Reid, John A. Flett. 


District No. ll.—Middle. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, Thos. H. Flynn, Jacob Tazelaar, 


District No. Il.—Southern. 


Oomprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Ala a, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry, M. Grant Hamilton. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. 
Wyatt. 


Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood, Gal 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
District No. Vil.—Iinter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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CIRCULAR. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., December 5, 1910. 
To Organized Labor and Friends, Greeting: 

Atthe Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, held at St. Louis, November 
14-26, 1910, the subject-matter of the situation in Los 
Angeles, Cal., came up and received the most serious 
consideration. It was clearly demonstrated that 
there exists in Los Angeles a deep-laid and sinister 
plan inaugurated and being carried out by the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association of that city, 
the association acting as a subsidiary agent of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and that the 
plan has for its purpose a war of extermination of the 
organized labor movement of the Pacific Coast and 
the crushing out of the American spirit of manliness 
and independence. 

It is not necessary to recount the struggle of years 
against the printers’ union of Los Angeles for it is 
well and generally known. Last May the employers 
provoked a contest with the brewery workers. A 
month later, in June, the contest was made upon the 
machinists, molders, boilermakers, patternmakers, 
and all others in the meta! trades, as well as upon the 
leather workers. Union men of Los Angeles were 
forced to take up the cudgel, not only in defense of 
themselves, but of the workers who were not members 
of organized labor. It was a struggle to secure a liv- 
ing wage and humane conditions. 

The international unions of the trades aided their 


members in Los Angeles to the best of their ability 
The trade unionists of California assisted to the fullest 
of their opportunities. The toilers of Los Angeles 
have made, and are making, one of the most gallant 
and heroic struggles on record. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, through its subsidiary, the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association of Los 
Angeles, controlled the officers of the city govern- 
ment who acted as puppets and passed ordinances 
denying the men the rightof peaceably walking the 
streets or talking with workers whom they may meet. 
Hundreds of union men have been arrested and per- 
secuted and through asystem of refined torture of the 
“Third Degree” the endeavor has been made to fasten 
crimes upon peaceable and law-abiding workers who 
have been thrust in prison, as well as threatened with 
violent demonstrations of lynching. 

Through the agency of the Los Angeles Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association, innocent widows and 
wives have been ruthlessly taken from their homes, 
charged with murder or detained in gloomy corridors 
for weeks, while their little children were suffering 
for want of care. 

Union men and non-unionists alike are standing 
shoulder to shoulder in Los Angeles to defend, pro- 
tect, and promote their interests and their rights—the 
rights of manhood, womanhood, and childhood. 

The organized labor movement of the continent, the 
American Federation of Labor, at its recent conven- 
tion at St. Louis, after full consideration by unani- 
mous vote resolved to appeal to the organized toilers 
of America for mora 86," financial assistance; and 
this appeal is now m fall who love justice and 
liberty, to aid the work ~nhgaged in the contest in 
southern California and “Sng the Pacific Coast. All 
members of organized labor and friends are urged to 
take up this appeal promptly and to organize a system 
by which voluntary contributions may be made. 

All financial contributions should be sent to Frank 
Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor, 
801-9 G street N. W., Washington, D. C., who will for- 
ward receipt to the sender, and due acknowledgment 
made and credit given. Each day's receipts will be 
transmitted promptly to our needy brothers on the 
Pacific Coast. The cause is just, the need imminent, 
and contributions should be as generous and prompt 
as possible. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

Attest: President. 

FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 

JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O'OONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
D. A. Hayes, Fourth Vice-President. 
Wo. D. Huser, Fisth Vice-President 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, Sixth Vice-President. 
JOHN R. ALPINE, Seventh Vice-President. 
H. B. Peruam, ZLighth Vice-President. 
Joun B. LENNON, Treasurer. 

Executive Council, American 

Federation of Labor. 

Nore.—Secretaries please read at meetings and labor 

and reform press please copy. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the recei 
penses for the month of November, 1910. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand November 1, 1910 $184,661 31 
1. Nebraska state federation of labor, tax, 
2 50 


5 00 


ts and ex- 


ash, tax, june, °10, to and incl nov, "10 
Trades and labor assem, Burlington, Iowa, 
tax, j,a,s bn as 
Trades and labor council, Hoquiam, Wash, 
tax, july, "10, to and incl dec, 'l0........ 
Silver bow tradesand labor council, Butte, 

Mont, tax, a, 8, 
Trades council, 
aug, 09, to and incl july, "10 


2 50 


5 00 


Conn, tax, 


(65) 
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. Oregon state federation of labor, tax, dec, 


‘v8, to and incl nov, °10. Jan 
Gas workers 12369, tax, a, s, 0, $5; d f, $5 
Machinists helpers 138077, tax, oct, 75c; d f, 

iY aincin dn bunlstven suendueedun tives'e ede 
Newspaper earriers prot 1283], tax, oct, $5; 


Agricultural workers 11827, tax, m, 1, i, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05... atehnnnietnds 
Horse nail makers 10953, tax, oct, $2.50; df, 


rederal Jabor 12919, tax, j, a, 8, 2.95 ; at, 


july, 10, to and incl dec. 10 
Federal labor 12967, tax sept, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Federal labor 11728, tax, aug, 35c; d f, 35c 
Lake co, Ind, tradenane labor council, may, 
10, to and inel oct, 
Cascade central labor eile il, Glens Falls, 
N Y, tax, july, °10, to and incl june, ’11. 
a} Serene of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, m, 
Sebaceo strippers 12736, tax, oct, $1; d f, $1. 
Assorters and pac kers 8316, sup. 
Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, 
tax, aug, $4.40; d f, $4.40; sup, $1.. 
Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, “a, 8, O, 
ee OS, COGS WOR GOR. once ccsccccndvccecs 
Paul Steffier, organizer, ‘gan Antonio, Tex, 
PL Chss debts ighewedidedgs<s 
Federal labor 11624, tax, sept, ae: d f, $10 
Federal labor 7479, tax, oct, $3; df, $3.. 
Federal labor 10185, tax, sept, 60c; d f, 60c 
Trades and labor assem, Aurora, Ill, tax, 
july, 10, to and incl dec, °10 
Central labor union, Alliance, Ohio, tax, 
oct, "10, to and incl mar, ‘ll ..... 
Trades and labor assem, Peoria, Ill, tax, 
oct, 09, to and incl sept, ’ 
Trades and labor aan al ag Danville, Il, 
tax, july, 10, to and incl dec, ‘10 ......... 
Laborers prot 12508, tax, sept, $1.75; df, 
ME MN MIDs ccncntcqheddncukedvegecteseteis 


$10 00 


10 00 
1 50 
10 00 
2 10 
5 00 
4 50 
5 00 


2. 


_ 


—. workers prot 12854, tax, nov, $1.55; 
f, $1.55; sup, $2 
Button workers prot 12854, 2-c assess united 
ET. swicxsedtsee teen dauhes 
bw wl council, Pinckneyville, Ill, tax, 
Tri- City federation of labor, Day enport, 
— Rock Island and Moline, III, tax, 


j, a@ 

Calumet joint labor council, Kensington, 
ee eee 

Trades council, Austin. Tex, tax, aa0..; 
Federated trades council, Santa Clara co, 
Cal, tax, july, "10, to and inc! dec, °10. 
Rhode Island state federation of labor, 

tax, july, "10, to and incl dec, *l0. 
Laborers prot 9/79, tax, a, s, $42; d f, $42.. 
Firemens asso 12270, tax, sept, $5; d f, $5.. 
Pipelayers 12917, tax, july, $2.26; df, $2.25... 
Scale workers prot 7592, tax, aug, $7.20; d f, 


$7.20 
Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, oct, °10 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, m, a. 
Federal labor 8786, tax, oct, $2; d f, $2 


. Federal labor 12985, tax, sept, $17.50; a f, 


$17.50 . 
Federal labor 12953, tax, nov, $4.35; ‘a f, $4.35 
Jentral trades and labor council, Rich- 
Se aa ee 
Trades and labor council, Grand Rapids, 

Mich, tax, o, n,d. 
or ree of trades, Atlanta, Ga, tax, 


Trades and labor assem, Carlinsville, Ill, 
tax, @, 8, O. 
Central labor union, New Bedford, Mass, 
tax, j, 
Illinois tess me of labor, tax, oct, 
‘09, to and incl sept, ng 
Firemens asso 1227, oy oct, $5; d f, $5... inte 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, m, j, siz: d f, $12; 
2-c assess united hatters, $4.80............ 
Plumbers, laborers and sewer pipe layers 
13068, tax, sept, $2.25; d f, $2.25...... 
Stablemens prot 10018, tax, a, s, $6; d f, $6 
United house shorers, movers and sheath 
Pilers 7417, tax, j, a, 8, $27; d f, $27.. é 
Lamp workers 12604, tax, nov, 60c; d f, 60c. 
Flat janitors prot 12361, tax, s, o, $1.50; d f, 


$1.50. 

Theatrical tailors and “dressers ‘12719, tax, 
a, 8, O, n, $5.20; LE 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, oct. 

Journeymen stonecutters asso of N A. tax, 
init aad hee meeel ated abae ete ee eks kdinbines o0's 

Journeymen stonecutters asso of N A, 
tax, bal oct, bal nov, bal dec, 09, bal 
july, ’10, bal aug, "10, and bal sept, i sec 

Central labor union, Globe, Ariz, sup...... 


. Trades and labor assem, Sandusky, Ohio, 


tax, july, 10, to and incl dee, "W........... 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Mont, 
tax,j,a,s : 

Grays Harbor trades ‘and labor coune il, 
Aberdeen, Wash, tax, july, ‘10, to and 
incl dee, °10 

Central labor union, Norw ich and Vv icinity, 
Conn, tax, j,a,s... 

Trades and labor assem, Shawnee, Okla, 
tax, may, 09, to and incl apr, ‘l0.. eA 

Federal labor 8139, tax, oct, $1.75 d f, $1. 75. 

Federal labor 9066, tax, 0, n, d, $3; 

Office building employes 12865, tax, oct, hm 08: 
df, $4.. 

Readers prot 12841, tax, ‘oct, $2; ‘d ‘ft, "$2. 

Trades and labor assem, Crookston, Minn, 
Bs acs acantuictlvek ius tanie 

Intl piano and organ workers union of A 
tax, o, n, d, U9, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, "10 

Intl bro pulp, sulphite and paper aes 

workers of U S and Can, tax, bal sep 


. Bisgors prot 11561, tax, j, a, s, 0, $24; d f $24 


Federal labor 19006, sup................-..0+-: 
bt a and labor coumetl. Lewiston, Mont, 
DA cenaennchackicentenied Sd daeieemese oaak 
Central labor union, 1 on Pa, tax, 
july, "10, to and incl dec, ’ 
Central labor union, Biddeford and Saco, 
Me, tax, june, °10, to and incl nov, ‘10..... 
— labor union, Batavia, N Y, tax, 


labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax, 





2 5 
2 & 


5 00 
2 50 
10 00 
& 50 
6 00 


8 00 
4 00 


5 00 
240 00 
5 00 
48 00 
10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
2 50 
2 60 
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549 to 559 


INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2t020 tayiorst. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


332 et 103d Street 

















Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
. Centrai labor union, Jefferson City, Mo, 7. Local 991, united bro carpenters and joiners 


Re: Ee a ee 
ats tenders prot 13080, tax, nov, $4; 
Newsboys prot 10962, tax, sept.............. 
Federal labor 12804, tax, aug, $1.95; d f, $1.96 
Federal labor 7426, 2-c assess united hatters 
Federal! labor 8227, tax, oct, $1; df, $1....... 
Federal labor 13071, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 12835, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
—s labor 12681, tax, in advance, $25; 


DM... cccutsies, denen cea bhneeaessteewlees 
Intl asso steam and hot water fitters and 
elpers Of A, BOK. MOV cc. 00.0 ccccvcccsevcece 
Suspender workers 10093, sup..............--. 
Suspender workers 10093, 2-c assess united 
I, «sscvabesdes odetunssteen dqnaeebsbonion 
Alabama state federation of labor, tax, 
oct, 09, to and incl sept, "10, $10; sup, 50c.. 
Suspender workers 18086, sup...............- 
Intl bro of pulp, sulphite, and ‘paper mill 
workers of U S and Can, sup.............. 
Building trades council, Maryland, sup 
. J B Lennon, treas of A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, interest on deposits for six 
MOAB STD GHGS. 6.0.0.0 ccccccdecsccccciccscoes 
Trades assem, Norwich, N Y, tax, juiy, 
0, to aad Imel Gee, Br..cccccesccececccecsss 


Trades and labor council, Peekskill, N Y, 
tax, july, ‘10, to and incl dee, '10........... 
Trades and labor council, Mt Olive, Ill, 
tax, june, "10, to and incl, may, ’1l........ 


Central trades and labor assem, Syra- 
a SS PA a ara 

Trades and labor council, Kokomo, Ind, 
tax, nov, 09, toand incl oct, "10 

Trades council, Chickasha, Okia, ‘tax, i 


j,a 
Trades and labor assem, O'Fallon, Ill, 


tax, july, "10, toand incl dec, "10........... 
Federal labor 13048, tax, oct, $3.75; ¢ i $8.75 
Federal labor 6697, tax, nov, $3.95; d f, $3.95 


Federal labor 12988, tax, oct, $1.10; at, $1. 10 
Federal labor 83839, Los Angeles assess, 
85c; legal defense assess, 85c. “ined 
Newspaper and mail deliverers 9468, tax, 
SEs Grete oghhb one kdndenacatecssepececs 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10048, tax, nov, $8.70; d f, $8.70............... 
Gold beaters 13013, tax, oct, $1.65; d f, $1.65 
ee ereacey 9560, tax, oct, vans d f, 


Meet, food, ‘and sanitary science inspec- 
tors asso 12912, tax, nov, 90c; d f, 90c....... 
Cigar spotors tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
SNR es GS Was cc co nindy «dn encavunersfecbecksad 
Bottle A 10585, tax, oct, $2.25; d f, $2.25 
Bottle, cap, cork and stopper workers ‘10875, 
eke ff pe SRR ae 
Railroad helpers 12979, tax, oct, 60c; a4, see 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, oct, $3; d 
Federal labor 180566, tax, oct, 32. 10; df, ‘2 10; 
SEE wed nnion CantniCtbs suse abe ciehuntidens 
Suspendermakers 10842, sup................+ 
Bootblacks prot 18080, sup..................5. 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12685, sup. . 
Federal labor 7087, sup................cceeeee 
Federal labor 11478, tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, $12.50; 
Fe PRS hd aeiccschdecanatnannes 
— 9008, tax, nov, $4.60; d f, $4.50; 
Railway helpers and laborers 13061, tax, 
I ens Gb Ge Ds cab cdo ce cass covacveccess 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder worke 
9606, tax, o, n, 4, $3; d f, $3; sup, 50c........ 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 
9606, 2-c assess united hatters.............. 
Labor council, Marin co, Cal, sup.......... 





we SS SES w 3S aow eco B 
8S s8 ss 8 Ss Sssusss & 


ee § 
828 


10 60 


Saws Seo a8 na 
8 Ss8sa S¥s 38 


© 
a 


Gs 0s cca bb eokus ong ec ctte cae cns0deebon $0 90 
Intl longshoremens asso, 2-c assess united 

hatters on 20,000 members................ 400 00 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, m, j, j 106 60 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 


“££ 8 eRe rr Ta pet 50 00 
woom we wire, and metal lathers int! union, 
PSS TEE AREER” Sr 25 00 
Hat block makers and helpers 12000, tax, 
OT, GOS OE, BIOs ook cc ccd ccc sccccevens 1 80 
\ Federal LS 12648, tax, j, a, 8, O, $1.40; ‘df, 
8 WR OE SE RR EER 2 80 
a council, San Francisco, Cal, tax, bai 
Pints stosenetikiethn daca 16 
Trades council, Poplar Bluff, Mo, tax, i, a, s 250 
Trades council, Mansfield, Ohio, tax, july, 
10, to and inc! dec, "10 . 5 00 
— sweepers 12811, tax, oct, $3.75; df, 
Pe TS By I SS Pe 7 8 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmen 12327, tax, 
>. 7 Es | ers 15 60 
Newsboys prot 9077, tax, apr, 10, to and 
GEE ISG ic coecd een cancdchanttancedteinans 40 00 
Cemetery employes 13073, tax, o, n, $1.50; 
TAN, « sd.nindo-clhd catematinthibdes ta ptetha did otiatdi 300 
Tobacco strippers , tax, july, 0c; df. 
Gi. ann ctinbhactdivedts * le eet paeelgl ebbooe 1 20 
Federal labor 13086, » @ug, 35c; d f, 35c.. 70 
Bro railway carmen “.’A, tax, oct..... 116 68 


a 8060, tax, "OV, $3.75; d f, $3.76; 
sceneueensacasl . Miva eCaanbalemin de 10 8 
+ labor 13068, ta, sept, $6; d f, $6; 

i + censkiesosesdebarmeterdtedneiires 4 % 
Federal labor 12363, WM ivtenckexcacstecsccusis oo 
Local9, travelers goods and leather novelty 

WE, «sn nzengnteneteesnshdendbenbie 1 00 
Federal labor 13066, tax, acct nov, 2c; d f, 


Trades and iabor council, Nashville, Tenn, 

ee ee ek Lee 2 60 
Trades and labor assem, ‘Centralia, Il, 

SS Ris B shondwe.vétcsnncteseninetictsades 250 
Trades ona labor council, Edwardsville, 

Ill, tax, sept, "10, to and incl feb, ’ 5 00 
Central labor union, North yy Mass, 

CR, SG © on cave c Ge ccdeSee duh wotsbhsegcdarts 280 
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external liniments sold 
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magic. 
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9. Federal labor 11866, tax, nov, 40c; d f, 40c.. 


Federal labor 13009, fax, oct, 65c; d f, 65¢ 
— ware enamelers 12659, tax, s, 0, 70c; 
d f, 70c 
Pear! button workers 13078, tax, o, n, $2.60; 
f, 


Lastmakers 9269, tax, 0, n, d, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Flat janitors 13074, tax, nov, $1.60; 4 f, $1.50 
ae scam sailmakers 12751, tax, oO, n, $5; 


d f, $5 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12891, tax, 
sept, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $5 

Button workers 12854, sup 

Quarry workers int] union of N A, sup..... 

Central trades and labor assem, Collins- 
ville, Il), tax, a, 8,0 

Central labor union, Sheboygan, Wis, tax, 
july, °10, to and incl dec, 10 

Trades and labor council, Fond du Lac, 
Wis, tax, j, j, a 

— labor onion. Paducah, Ky, tax, 


Minnesota state federation of labor, tax, 
oct, "10, to and incl sept, "11 

Trades and labor council, Atchison, Kans, 
tax, july, "lv, to and inel dee, °10. 

Federal labor 12222, tax, o, n, $15; d f, $15... 

Marble, ——, -_ terrazzo workers 12707, 
tax, Oo, n, $1; d f, $1 

Artesian well Gritters and levermen 10344, 
tax, nov, $2.50; 

Pipe caulkers and repairers 11466, tax, nov, 
$5; d f, % 

Laborers prot 12866, tax, a, s, 0, $15.15; df, 

5.15 


$1 

Pilots prot 12805, tax, @, 8, 0, $1.80; d f, $1.80 

Fishermens and oystermens asso 13082, 
tax, oct, $3.25; d f, $3.25 

Marble, mosaic, and terrazzo workers 11806, 
tax, sept, 10, to and inel jan, ‘ll, $3.75; 
di f, $8.75. 

Laborers prot 8856, tax, nov, 76c; d f, 7ic.... 

Machinists helpers 120941, tax, aug, $1.20; 


2 50 
10 00 


5 00 
30 00 


2 00 
5 00 
10 00 


380 30 


d f, $1.20 


10. Rockmen and excavators 12488, tax, aug, 
40 


United neckwearmakers 11016, tax, sept, 
$12.50; d f, $12.50 


p, $5 
Federal is labor 13087, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
sup, 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, tax, o, n, $5; 
d f,$5; sup, $16 
Oyster + aT prot — 18081, tax, oct, 
$11.50; d f, $11.50; sup, $5.05 


. United trades and labor council, Dunkirk. 


and vicinity, N Y, tax, j, j, a,” 
Central labor union, Rockland, ae tax, 
may, °10, to and incl oct, ‘luv 
Central trades and labor council of Kings- 
ton, N Y, tax, july, '10, to and incl dee, "10 
United trades and labor assem, Louisville, 
Ky, tax, mar, ’10, to and incl nov, '10 .... 
—- labor union, Quincy, Mass, tax, 


,O. 
Federal labor 8398, tax, nov, 80c; d f,80c. 
Federal labor 12902, tax, o, n, $1. 20; d f, $1. 7) 
Federal labor 13005, tax, nov, $2.30; d f, $2.30 
Federal labor 12424, tax, oct, $1.85; d f, $1.85 
atid iat prot 12363, tax, nov, $1.65; d f, 


Bro oe painters, = and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, oct, 

The int! asso of bridge con structural iron 
workers, tax, o, n, ‘10 ; 

Intl union of slate workers, tax, oct, ‘10... 

—— labor 12412, tax, nov, $1.25; d f, $1. 25: 


D, Hc 

Federal labor 13064, tax, oct, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
sup, 50c 

Suspender workers 12282, s 

Dept docks —w ferries mounte dock build- 
ers 13041, su 

City employes 12875, tax, nov, 
$3.50; sup, $4 

Bookkeepers and assistants asso 13092, sup 

New York Transfer co employes -_ 
11824, tax, nov, 75c; d f, Tic 

AC McOlurg & co, Ghicago, Ill, sup 

Cement construction floor and sidewalk 
ae local 4, of A bro of cement workers, 


Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers 
= assistants 11507, 2-c assess united hat- 


n, 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alli- 
ance and bartenders intl league of A, 
tax, oct, $208.18; sup, $82.20 
= » ne Olympia, Wash, tax, j,j, a, 


| 
Federation of labor, Geneva, N Y, tax, j, 


Telephone Spesaters 11498, tax, o, n, ’ 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 

Railroad machinists helpers 13042, tax, oct 
$1.75; df, $1.%5 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, nov, $3. _ $ — 15 

Federal labor 13008, tax, oct, 5Uc; 

Federal labor 13088, tax, o, n, ec; a r NOs. , 

Federal labor 13028, tax, o, n, $6.60; d f, $6.60 

Federal labor 12916, tax, nov, $2.£0; d f, $2.50 

Federal labor 12739, tax, oct, $1.15; d f, $1.15 

Ladies hat and bonnet frame makers 12956, 
tax, 8, O, °10, $2.60; d f, $2.60. 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12508, ‘tax, 
a; 8, O, $1.05; d f, $1.06 

Bridge tenders 12438, tax, nov, $2; df, 2.. 

Gold beaters 12899, tax, oct, $4. ib; d f, $4. 16. 

Handymen and machinists helpers 12927, 
tax, oct, $2.70; d f, $2.70; sup, 12¢ 

Gas workers 10678, tax, oct, $7; d f, $7 

Stoneware workers 6888, tax, nov, $3.75; d f, 


Gas workers 10678, tax, nov, » $15 af, $7 
Gas haope 10678, su 


mie ne 1 
2es2e2 2 


a“ 


29 00 


326 45 


100 00 
5 50 


3 00 


3 00 
5 00 
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14. Central labor union, Canton, Ohio, tax, j, 

a, 8, O, n, d, "10 

Trades and labor assem, 
Ill, tax, j, a, 8 

Trades council, Enid, Okla, tax, j, a,s, 0, n, 
G, WE Bi Ge Mp Me Mie Jo WD oo. ccccvccesccvcess 

Egg inspectors 11254, tax, oct, $13.50; d f, 

13.50 


6 dd Saeie- anata Nee B ietresareasas® 


Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, 

tax, oct.... ba 

Glass house packers 12688, tax, nov, $1.50; 
CSD 2... 


Machinists helpers 12764, tax, oct, $5; d f, $5 
Laborers prot 12920, tax, o, n, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Cloth and stock workers 1018, tax, oct, 
$1.15; d f, $1.15 shenis 
Trades and labor council, Monmouth, III, 
tax, 0,n,d...... 
Guernsey Valley trades and labor assem, 
Cambridge, Ohio, tax, j, a, 8......... ania 
Federal labor #288, tax, j, a, s, o, n, d, $7.50; 
d f, $7.5°; sup, $4 
Federal! labor 11434, tax, a, s,o, n, $3.20; d f, 


$3.20 nae " 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, 2?-c 
assess on 500 members for united hatters 
Federal labor 8867, tax, aug, $3; d f, $....... 
Moccasin workers 12484, tax, oct, 70c; d f, 70c 
Federal labor 12895, tax, a, 8, $2.70; d f, $2.70 
Central trades and labor council, New Or- 
DORM Tai, BMMs Be Me Boo - cnc ccevecenepaceesetas 
Machinists helpers 12345, tax, nov, $2; d f, $2 
Carriage and auto service agents 13087, tax, 
oct, 0e; df, We...... ; 


$5 00 
2 50 
10 00 
27 00 
15 00 
51 00 


14. 


Oystermen and shuckers asso 13000, tax, 
SRT NS Gi a wi 00 otic. vic b 6% occ deccnnes 
Federal labor 13004, tax, nov, 60c; d f, 50c; 


30; sup, J 
Federal labor 12867, sup..................- ‘ 
Machinists helpers 12946, tax, nov, Sc; d f, 
85c; sup, 50c 
Trades and labor assem, Beaumont, Tex, 
tax, a. 8,0, n,d, ‘10, j, "HU 
Tri-City labor congress of Clinton ana 
Lyons, Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, tax, j, a, s, 
o, n, d, "10. 
Central labor union, Honesdale, Pa, tax, 
j, a, 8,0, n,d 
at es labor union 10746, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, 


Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, oct, $2.50; 
Porters prot 12029, tax, oct, $1.75; d f, $.175. » 
Municipal dock builders 18041, tax, nov, 
$4.90; d f, $4.90 
Window shade 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 » ehhbenadl 
Assorters and packers 8416, sup / Snel 
=, 12830, tax, nov, $2.60; d f, $2.00; 
RE Silva wa seenine 25 0553, ncqeueture viens canesuae 
Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, oct, $5; d f, $5; 
sup, $4.50........ 
Suspendermakers 96€0, sup. 


. Central labor union, Fremont, Ohio, tax, 


— labor union, New London, Conn, 

x, j,a,8.. bi.cektl de teskitee DRANK cud O64 

Trades and labor assem, Muscatine, lowa, 
BOM, By Be Ose vice cadteposecees 

Mineral water workers 12674, tax, 8, 0, n, 
ik Wye * aera 

— planermens 12866, tax, oct, $2.50; d f, 
$ 


Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, nov, 


on 


w ta SR a ow © 
2s s8 & 88 & Ss 


z 


22 50 














Direct Connected 
ENGINE TYPE 


SIZES, 25 to 200 
K.W. 3: 3s: 3: 


CINCINNATI, 


JANTZ & LEIST 
ELECTRIC CO. 


GENERATORS 


Also Slow Speed Multi- 
polar Electric Motors 
From 1 to 200 H, P. 


- OHIO 
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ed SAsAntTEED. PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE 
Lg. yk sketch for free report as tc 
or finest Brain a Pa ever issued for 

ENTS Useented een 


VICT OR J. EVANS 2 CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


distribation = HOW TO 0 ‘AIN A PATENT,” with 
described, and “WHAT TO INVENT,” 


6,000 for other. Patents adver 
RESS.” Copy free. 


























16. Central labor council, Lexington, Ky, sup 
Suspender workers 12282, tax, s, o, n, d, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 
Womens prot 12721, tax, sept, $1.25, d f, $1.25 
Federal labor 12974, tax, bal sept, and acct 
oct, 10, $2.85; d f, $2.85 
7s — labor assem, Jacksonville, Ill, 





Federal labor 12758, tax, 8, O, $2.25; d f, $2.25. . 
werk labor 12671, tax, m, a, m,j, j, $2.60; 

f, $2.50; sup, $2.. 
Federal labor 13033, tax, nov, $3. 10; af, $3.10; 


P, 50c 
Federal SY SRS ES eee 
Tobacco strippers i016, tax, aug, $1; d f, $1; 
PM SG tuUt 5 65 bbbenbhaessssce catnidatoess 
Intl bro of foundry employes, sup.......... 
= nail makers 9656, tax, oct, $2.10; d f, 
Railroad machine helpers 13080, tax, dec, 
gS Sete et eet apa 
Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, oct, 7ic; d f, 


Metal polishers, buffers, seas: ‘and baees 
workers of N A, 


17. Shipping clerks, paspece and helpers 13022, 
tax, a, 8, O, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

to oa union, Bellows Falls, Vt, 

EE RS ep 


Federal labor 8367, tax, s, 0, $6; d f, $6....... 
Federal labor 12787, tax, oct, $1.10; d f, 

Federal labor 12916, tax, oct, $1. 10; ¢ f, 
Laborers prot 12980, tax, oct, $2.45; d f, 
a Nae prot 13080, tax, nov, 99.26: df 


eee 


Brushmakers intl union, tax, s, 0, "10....... 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, nov, ’10 
— ro of musicians, tax, 


Federal labor 13068, sup................-..0005 
Federal labor 13066, tax, sept, 75c; df, 75c; 
Elle Sh Rl ae a SI 
Horse nail workers 7180, sup................. 
a — 4 - pene 12800, tax, nov, 85c; d f, 8c; 
Gower and drainage Pipe layers 12824, tax, 
nov, 9c; ; sup, 50c 
Machinists helpers 9713, su 
Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employes of A, su 
18. Central labor union, Quannah, Tex, tax, 
j, a, and acct sept, °10. 
Trades council, Phoenix, Ariz, tax, july, 
» FO aE, eae 
i < council, Kern co, Cal, tax, j, a, s, 0, 
n, 
Central yee and labor council, Jackson- 
i i SI I Macc dcccc encccedeccasepece 
United trades and labor council, Pitts- 
a and vicinity, Kans, tax, j, a, s, 0, 


Federal labor 12999, tax, oct, oy e f, $1.35 
Federal labor 12962, tax, nov, $3; d 
reas labor 11449, tax, j, a, 8, O, n, a, $11.40; 
Mii’: Cn ashe Wauedboheews cconecégesoeccss 
Federal labor 12868, tax, nov, $1.50; d f, _ 
Federal labor 12760, tax, oct, 0c; d f, 50c.. 








$10 00 18. Federal labor 12475, tax, a, s, 0, $1.95; d f, 

2 Federal labor 12362, tax, nov, $2.95; d f, 

Federal’ labor 8152, tax, 0, n, d, $4.35;  f, 

5 70 tna thie tae dalihpha $<0-+4s déambns <-.indeecmnsian 

Federal labor 8769, tax, oct, 55c; d f, 55c.. 

2 50 Machinists helpers and laborers 12913, tax, 
4 60 O06, G00; dF, GC... .....ccscceces. 

ae Paper handlers 11234, tax, 0, n, d, $15; df, 

CUS ~§ _ FP ebcocecccvcvccavieccccoecesesevrecuscesdcoasene 

¢ = union of elevator constructors, tax, 
eee ae 


abestes prot 12713, tax, nov, $2; d f, $2; 


1 70 


sup, 
Central trades and labor council, King- 


8 00 I a 
8 75 Central labor union, Elkhart, Ind, sup 
19. Federated trades council, Green Bay, Wis, 
2 50 SP eee 
8 00 re sar union, Huron, S Dak, tax, 
SE RR IE 2, ARP TR 
4 20 — council. Dayton, Ohio, tax, j, j, a, s, 
7 80 Federal labor 13051, tax, nov, 36c; d f, 35c 
Federal labor 9626, tax, nov, 3°; d t, éesiex 
1 50 Federal labor 12760, tax, nov, $1; df, $1....... 
Lithographic press feeders and assistants 
5 00 RE A ICTS Rye IS POR od TIES 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, oct, $2.40; d f, 
50 00 Di mediacthaknas cuhpaeinddaiennnay midadoes ie 
Cigar moter, tobacco strippers 11939, tax. 
896 47 TTL 3. ¢, ch ckinnes sbeaeinudansetdhes 
rr a workers prot. ‘T2829, tax, oct, 40c; 
Se , | Sine nnadhs dace acedaeenimendan 
ee LS ath operators 10795, tax, o, n, d, $1.20; 
2 &o REe~e$edn=aendoseescdecccqanesetucesaneee 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, nov, $8.25; d f, $3.25 
8 00 Laborers prot 12903, tax, nov, $2.25; d f, $2.25 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, tax, a, 
1 40 Gi, Dy Mh, FOTUs G F, GOB TG. 00 cccascccccssccceces 
12 00 Gas workers 12740, tax, nov, $2.30; d $2.30 
2 20 Federal labor 11624, tax, oct, $10; d f, $10; 
2 20 sup, $5.50 . 
490 Pole raisers and electrical assistants 12491, 
tax, o, n, $4; d f, $4; sup, 50c.. 
450 Egg candlers 12090, tax, oct, $1. 76; ‘af, “$1. 76; 
1 74 ASE SR ER aa iy IN aE 
46 Cemetery employes 13073, sup.............. 
Bootblacks and porters 13006, sup.......... 
250 00 United laborers 13097, sup................ 
United laborers 13097, sup.................. 
1600 21. Paper box makers 9309, tax, j, a, s, $10.50; 
SD «tnt haath hit a enieenebahenanwe sins 
90 Machinists helpers 130, tax, n, d, $2.50; d f 
| ee SEG REERP RE iS SR Ae 
oy eee 10567, tax, j, j, a, $3; d f, $3; 
5 % Eh Si onkininn Ps casedae theabhaetaviods +e 40 
W 00 Hard lime, bridge, and curbstone cutters 
12787, tax, s, 0, $8.50; d f, $8.50.............. 
2 20 Granite polishers, quarrymen, and labor- 
ers 1 tax, nov, 46c; d f, 46c............. 
2 30 Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, sept, $3.40; 
1 00 Ris ccc thbvagecasisnet cohline dieuax® 
Soft beer bottiers and peddlers 8934, tax, 
10 80 oor. 75c; f, 7c; 3-c assess united hat- 
2 2 sail and tent makers 12757, tax, nov, $1.50; 
10 00 rads, council, Albion, Mich, tax, j, a, 8, 0, 
Wikies dunhaleate ohecnwatde eek tks cendet> 
5 00 Federated trades council,Colorado —-. 
CORN, Bis Bi nn tedsciarcichtcesccnsactess 
2 50 Federal labor 10829, tax, dec, $7.60; d f, $7.60 
Federal labor 11891, tax, oct, $3.40; d f, $3.40 
Wire sewers prot asso 12600, tax, a, 8, 0, 
. ae |6|°}hCUl Lk Cee 
2 70 Central labor union, Boonville, Ind, sup.. 
6 00 + labor 10824, tax, a, s, 8c; d f, 85c; 
22 80 Machinists helpers and laborers 12921, sup 
8 00 Baggage and mail handlers 12986, tax, s, o 
1 00 $26.60; d f, $26.60; sup, $7.10........:.c:..0... 





$3 90 
5 90 


8 70 
110 


1 00 
30 00 
10 62 




















wesSen o & a2 i bo 
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5 00 
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. Agricultural workers prot 12006, tax, sept, 


$2.96; di f, $2.85......... i leet ath ohaaias $4 70 
Water exer employes 12306, tax, nov, 

$3.50; d f, $8.50; sup, 50c... , ; 7 8 
Street sweepers 12811, sup....... 5 00 
sore | ners 11830, tax, 8, 0, $5; d f, 

wes I Ss titinveter cd inietiniens th suena 13 50 

bh vs .<— prot 11762, tax, oct, $3; 

QE Gas Bi Sisikn cain cis be - Res chnerne 04 9 60 

23. Central labor A ees Cle Elum, Wash, tax, 

ET OE fey Regine as Sh ot 300 
Trades and labor council, Sheridan co, 

Wyo, tax, dec, "10, j, f, m, a, m, "ll..... 5 00 
Federal labor 12924, tax, sept, $5; d f, ..5 10 0 
Stone planermens prot 12888, tax, a, s, 0, 

Po Te 1 St eras Gere 4 50 
City firemens prot asso 11481, tax, nov, 

SP LE yee ree 31 5&0 
Laborers prot 12098, tax, J, a, 8, 0, $5; d f, $5 10 00 
Intl typographical! union, tax, oct... 258 16 


Federal labor 12838, tax, a, s, $5.20; d f, $5.20 10 40 
Scale workers prot 7592, tax, sept, $7.25; d f, 
$7.25; sup, 50c 4. 15 00 
Quarry worhoré intl union of N A, sup 2 75 
25. Central labor union of Beaver co, New 
Brighton, Pa, tax, oct, 8, to and incl 
i. er ” 5 00 
= labor union, New burgh, N Y, tax, 

























RES a RR ge Pe RA 2 8 
Centrai labor union, Gloucester, Mass, tax, 
apr, "10, to and incl sept, "10.......... 5 00 
Trades and labor council, Sweet Water co, 
TE AND Wyo, tax, july, 10, to and inc! dec, ‘10 5 00 
Federated trades council, Madison, Wis, 
tax, may, '10, to and inc! apr, ‘ll bob 10 00 
MADE OF STEEL — assem, Greenville, Tex, tax, a, 
in fain 2 50 
FOR MINERS, QUARRYMEN, FARMERS AND ALL Trades’ and labor council, La C wanes. Wis, 
MEN WHO DO ROUGH WORK tax, july, 10, to and incl dec, °10.......... 5 00 
Light and easily attached. Will pay for them- Central co-operative union, El Seas. Okla, -_ 
sel tax, &, 8,0 ois th ensiinapetakemaltie 
pet mph ie bias ches — Trades and labor assem, Mascoutah, Il, 
has shoes already et with them. tax, july, 10, toand incl dee, ’10.... 5 00 
Write for booklet that tells all about them. Federal labor 7241, tax, nov, 70c; d f, 70c 1 #0 
Federal labor 8279, tax, s, 0, $2.50; ¢ 7 $2. 50 50 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. Federal labor 8306, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50 5 00 
BOSTON, MASS. Gas workers 9840, tax, nov, $16.25; d ¢. $16.25; 32 50 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, nov, $2; d f, $2 400 
Hat trimmers 11504, tax, nov, $1.85; d f, $1.85 8 70 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, nov, $3; d f, 60 
aa helpers and laborers 12906, tax, 

21, Machinists helpers 12799, tax, oct, $1; d f, 81; GR SAI. rans 0:00400h budec phensnuhasooses 6 00 

PR oh aduiiicssniemnbasveseitdhas $2 50 Tuck pointers 10384, tax, ‘oct, $8: f, $8...... 600 
Suspendermakers 05600, sup................... 16 00 —— a 13063, tax, bal o, n, $2. 40; d f, 
Intl longshoremens asso 369, sup...... 4 60 SE A, ns cans ciennbdy sce nevididehiaheipebed 8 
Stoneware potters 8302, tax, o, n, d, eet Bootbiacks prot 11628, tax, s, 0, n, $2.95; d f, 
7 SF Ree ey ae on 13 60 | 7 450 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, s, o. 160 00 Federal labor 12368, tax, a, m, j, J, a, 8, $2.10; 
Bro of railway clerks, 2-c assess united d f, $2.10; 2-c assess for united hatters, l4c 434 
hatters on 5,000 members... - 100 00 U nited neck wear cutters 6089, 3-c assess for 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, a, s, united hatters. ’ a to. 2 % 
$92.75; and 2-c assess united hatters on Intl bro of tip printers, 2-c hatters assess 
Ole CEE. . Sh ddcnsancbenceeaces 212 76 on 150 members 8 00 
Intl bro of blacksmiths and helpers, 2c Intl bro of foundry employes, 2-c assess for 
assess united hatters on 10,000 members 200 00 united hatters on 800 members 16 00 
Retail clerks intl prot asso, bal 2-c assess Intl bro of pulp, sulphite, and papermill 
united hatters on 15,000 members 150 00 workers of U 8 and Can, 2-c assess for 
Bro of railroad freight handlers, tax, m, a, united hatters on 600 members........ 10 00 
m, j, j, a, 8, $177, and 3-c assess united hat- United laborers 12992, tax, sept, $35; d f, $35 70 00 
ters on 4,000 members, $120................ 207 00 Central snagesene labor union, Pawtucket, 
Intl bro electrical workers, 2-c assess R I, tax, j, a, 2 50 
united hatters on 17,000 members dea 340 00 Railroad helpers and laborers 12874, tax, j, 
Metal poiishers, buffers, platers, and brass ree y= 7 yl Ree eee 10 00 
workers intl union of N A, 2-c assess Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
united hatters on 10,000 members......... 200 00 9136, tax, nov, 55c; d f. 55c. 110 
Intl union pavers rammermen, etc, 2-c Intl stereotypers and electroty pers union 
assess united hatters on 15,000 members 80 00 OE TE A, CAR, OBE. coc cwsecesecccs 21 12 
Central labor council Okmuigee, Okla, tax, Int! bro of papermakers, 2-c assess for 
eA. abaicdn badd dieranhinhatenasks'ts caches 2 50 united hatters on 2,000 members. . 40 00 
Trades assem, Ft Worth, Tex, tax, ‘a, 8, 4 2 60 = labor 10128, tax, o, n, $1.75; d f, $1. 75; 

22. Trades council, Jeannette, Pa, tax, j, a. | Rb Ay IR Meta FO Ba 450 
Central labor union, Amsterdam, a Xe Federal labor 18068, sup ; 16 70 
ee die Ms. cub adn nn 0ce ena sambineemnas ances 2 Railroad helpers and Biorers 12882, sup 90 

Federal labor 12968, tax, oct, $5.90; di f, $5.90 ll 80 Suspender workers 9480, tax, j, a, 8, fi 05; 
Federal labor 1208, tax, oct, $17; df, $i7.. 84 00 Sy Es Unicnth aloe cncnenn siiakenniin bonnie nanieens 210 

Federal labor 8620, tax, nov, 40c; d f, 40c : 80 Navy oo clerks and draftsmens asso 
Nail mill employes 9987, tax, oct, $i; d at ‘$i. 200 Ss AE i ce od eee nate 400 
Sugar workers 10.519, tax, nov, $5; df,$5 ... 10 00 Federal labor 12085, sup 40 
Cigar ireee strippers 12971, tax, nov, uarry workers intl, A 95, s 1% 

RE Neg ei RUT ar fs Shh mI 18 30 S Morrow, esq, city controter, Pitts- 
United laborers 13085, tax, nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50 800 I Bin CN a oo okie hak a's beens iin el tee 8 50 

Agricultural workers 12727, tax, oct, $1.30; 26. Trades and labor council, Oneonta, N Y, 
TEE at PLE OA 2 60 tax, apr, "10, to and incl sept, "10......... 5 00 

Womens domestics 12767, tax, dec, $1.40; df, Central trades and labor assem, Taylor- 

2 80 Wille, Til, tax, J, GB. 6 ..ccecsccccees 
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26. Federal labor 12909, tax, nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50 


Federal labor 12102, tax, oct, $7.50: d f, $7.50 
jeage messengers 10167, tax, oct, $1; d f, 


Trades and labor council, Port Arthur, 
Tex, july, °10, to and incl dec, 

Federal labor 13 98, sup 

Federal labor 12552, sup 

——- and machinists helpers 12927, 


Twin. -city federation of labor, Urbana and 
Champaign, [11, tax, m, j, j 

Central labor union, Augusta, Hallowell, 
and Gardiner, Me, tax, jan, ‘10, to and 
incl dec, ’10 

ny aoe labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, tax, j, 


i, 
Couneil of labor, McKeesport, Pa, tax, jan, 
10, to and incl dec, ‘10 
United labor congress of Mahoning co, 
Ohio, tax, may, ‘10, toand incl oct, ‘10.. 
Federal! labor 7087, tax, nov, $3.45; d f, $3.65 
Federal labor 12670, tax, nov, $1.75; d f, $1.75 
Federal labor 9435, tax, nov, 85c; d f, 85c 
Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 
&, 8, O, $45; d f, $45 
Railroad helpers tm laborers 12775, tax, 
oct, $1.75; d f, $1.7 
Mechanics Sapees | 12864, tax, oct, $1.75; df, 


1 
Egg lighters ‘and breakers 13006, tax, oct, 
65c; d f, 65c 


Machinists helpers and laborers 12891, tax, 
oO, n, $8.30; d f, $3. 
Ladies siraw atid felt hat makers 12675, tax, 
oct, $10; d f 
Horse nail AS Je Pp and b 6170, tax, oct, 
H HO 


d 
United mine workers local 469, sup 
wi prot 10175, tax, oct, $2.80; d f, 
Horse nail makers 10953, sup.. 


28. 
29. 


2. 


Federal labor 7479, tax, nov, $2.30; d f, $2.30; 
sup, 

ig vere “labor union, Parsons, Kans, tax, 

Federal labor 12681, tax, o, n, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Railway shop helpers 13082, tax, oct, $2.50; 


d f, $2.50. 

Intl alliance billposters and billers of A, 
tax, o,n,d 

Trades and labor assem, Port Chester and 
vicinity, N Y, tax, july, ‘10, to and incl 
dec, *10 

Central labor union, Hardwick, Vt, tax, 
may, '10, to and incl oct, "10 

Federal labor 12706, tax, dec, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Federal labor 13056, tax, bal nov, '10, acct 
dec, °10, $2.30; d f, $2.30 

Federal labor 8217, tax, nov, $3.50; d f, $3.50 

Federal labor 12967, tax, oct, 75c; d f, 75c.... 

Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, oct, $1.30; d f, 


1.30 

Curbstone cutters and setters - oe 
oct, 10, to and incl mar, ‘ll, $3; d 

Bricklayers 11659, tax, s, 0, $1.80; df, to. 

Soil pipe wr yn” and helpers 13052, tax, 
nov, $5.30; 

we or yd Suen 10833, tax, 8s, 0, n, d, 
$1.60; d f, $1.60 

Central labor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, 
a, 8, O 

Wire drawers 12493, tax, s, 0, $2.85; d f, 

—- labor council, Oil City, Pa, tax, 


Centrai trades and labor assem, Belmont 
co, Ohio (Bellaire, Ohio), tax, a, s,0.... 

Federal labor 12758, tax, nov, %c; d f, %c. 

Railroad helpers and iaborers 12624, tax, 
8, 0, $3; d f, $3; sup, 50c 

Federal labor 13008, sup 

Machinists helpers 12046, tax, dec, "10, 90c; 
d f, 9c; sup, 2c 

Herbert ‘Cameron, Boston Mass, sup 

Premium on bonds 

Subscriptions Am Frep 

Advertisements, Am FED 

Small supplies ........ 


EXPENSES. 


. One month's rent in advance, T A Wick- 


Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 

One month’s rent in advance of two office 
rooms, T A Wickersham. 

Organizing oxpepees: S Iglesias, $33; Cal 
Wyatt, $48.30; T H Flynn, $47.50 

Photographs, ‘i O Schroding.. 

Express on envelopes, Adams Express co 

Per capita tax to union label trades dept, 
AF of L for sept, 1910, Thos F Tracy, 
secy treas 

Stamps: 2,000 1-c, $20; 3,000 2-c, $60; 300 3-c, 

; 400 4-c, $16; 200 5-c, $10; 4 6-c, $18; 300 

8-c, $24; 300 10-c, $30; P O dep 

Organizing expenses: J A Harreii, $10; JD 
Chubbuck, $10.. 

Contribution to Am Frp. Hans Fehlinger 


. Legislative expenses, A E Holder 


Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, : 
Cornelius Ford, $11.75; C O Young, $56.50. . 


. Salary, office employes, week ending nov 5, 


10: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $0; DF 
Manning, $26; L A Gaver, $19; LA Sterne, 
$21; J E Giles, $28.71; A L McCoy, $18; D 
L Bradley, $18; F L aber, $23.67; I M 
Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, $18; I V Kane, 
$17; I M Lauber, $22.67; W H Howlin, 
$20.38; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, 
$16.34; D J Nielsen, $15.54; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $20.70; S Lankford, $21; 
F K Carr, $16.66; C R Breneman, $10; E R 
Brownley, $13.90; W von Ezdorf, $13.42; 
F E Waggaman, $12; M M Connell, $12.60; 
E N Parsons, $17.67; 8S E Woolls, $15; E C 
Howard, $12; N E Lynch, $10.08;8S B 
Woolls, $9 

Printing: 10,000 4-pp leaflets, $20; 10,000 cir- 
culars, $21; 3.000 no 10 envelopes (St Louis 
convention), $9; The Trades Unionist.... 

Salary, office employes, week ending nov 
5, 10: M 

Organizing expenses, J A Flett 


5 
5 

2 

4 

7 

1 

2 

6 

3 
10 
3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

2 
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970 
2 
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MALTIMORE RY 





THE GOOD NAME OF 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE RYE 


IS WORLD-WIDE, 
ITS REPUTATION UNSURPASSED 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














6. Addressing, folding and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes, B L Calhoun, $12; M 
H Harris, $14.25; EK Hart, $11.46; E B Kane, 
$14.25; C Mannakee, $11.46; C Nielsen, 
$11.46; S B Ritchie, $9.42; L E Roberts, 
$10.60; A T Rodier, $11.46; D H Sprague, 


$11.46; H M Sprague, $11. 46 RESET a $129 28 
Salary ‘and expenses, week ending nov 5, 
a at) Ge Is dev chdenesaceshkss 68 60 


Suovplies: 1 sterling fountain pen, $5; 2,000 
small blotters, $4.50; 4,000 sheets paraffine 
paper, $8; 1 bottle fountain pen ink, 2c: 
1 ledger, $7.75; 1 fountain pen, $3.50; 1 
at red ink, $1.50; 1 duster, 40c; 2 dozen 
blotters, $1; 1 ledger, $1.75; 1 set index, 
$1.75; 3 pen clips, 15c; 2 ink eradicators, 
50c; 2 red tape, 70c; 2 Ibs pins. $1.40; 3 qts 
paste, $2.10; 1 doz sponges, $1; 4 gross pen- 
cils, $2.25; 2,000 manilla paper, $1.50; * 
gross erasers, $5; 1 gross pens, 75c; 1 waste 
basket, 75c; 1 box ink eradicator, 2c; 2 
24-inch rulers, 0c; 1 Ib sealing wax, 60c; 
1 senated edge rubber ruler, 60c; 2 boxes 
ink eradicator,.50c; King & Hansford 48 95 

Supplies for St Louis convention: 4 gro 
pencils, $19; 1 pt red ink, 7ic; 6 jars paste, 
$1.75; 3 mucilage cups, 7ic; 6 ink wells, 
65c; 6 pyramids pins, 60c; 12 jars paste, 
$2.50; 8 boxes paper fasteners, 35c; 3 pr 
shears, $1.40; 1 pr shears, $1.26; 4 files, $2; 


King & Vietnam Atitate & 380 90 
Campaign buttons, the Whitehead & Hows 

Nnie Keb cela Where nas bob tite ea bin ecdenasdin inde in ek 10 00 
1 spear ‘repaired, SN ON Ga, 60 
Translating, W von Ezdorf................ 60 
Daily and Sunday W ashington Post, aug 1 

to oct 81, "10, Wm Turner................... 210 
Clippings, Nat! Press Intl co................ 10 00 
40,000 open-end envelopes, printed, Union 

SGD GO. 5 « ct adanehs s46dbnh-4 oe velcehes 61 30 


10,000 open-end envy elopes, printed, acct 
supplies _ St Louis convention, Union 


ND GO cckets nicest tateS)s ake becnces 16 38 
Printing ner, » ii, Am FEp, Law Reporter 
Di eiis vanvannesdohsndicedh teniicanvodbeesneben 712 06 


Stamps: 5,500 1-c, $55, and 1,000 2-c, $20, acct 
= for St Louis convention, P O 





5. 


14, 





Organizing expenses, C D Seals............ 
Membership of President Gompers in the 
Academy of Political Science, Columbia 
University, and year’s subscription for 
pamphlets, etc, G A Plimpton, treas.... 
8,000 2-c stamped env siones, Odent....... 


. Stamps, 2,200 2-c, PO de 


Account of expenses A For’: L, delegate to 
St Louis convention of the union label 
trades dept A F of L, D F Manning...... 

Printing: 700 process letters, $6; 30 sheets 
of proof list of organizations and correc- 
tions, $15; 1,000 duns (central), $3.50; 1,000 
duns (local), $3.50; printing 6,000 stamped 
envelopes, $7.50; 2,000 strike receipts 
(original), $5; 2,000 strike receipts (du- 
plicate), $5; furnishing and printing 
200 postals, $4.60; 35 sets proofs; list 
of organizations and corrections, $18; 
furnishing and printing 300 postals, = 25; 
John P Dunn & Bro................ 

Ba, Ee Gs win cadecenens cccanenstavecens 

Stamps, 27,000 2-c, for mailing Speen 
and secretarys reports, PO dept........ 

Expenses entertaining bed » NY 
from Great Britain, H Frayne............ 

Organizing expenses, H Frayne, $115.50; 
J Tylkoff, $20; MG Hamilton, $64.55 

Strike benefits, 4th week, ehding nov 5, "10, 

— A as sheet glass glaziers 12836, H 

Electricai w iring of dictaphone and labor, 
Columbia Phonograph co...... 

Printing 1,500 cards (organizing expenses), 
The Trades Unionist ..................-0++: 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 

Salary. office employes, week ending nov, . 
10: L A Sterne, $283.60; F L Faber, $20.35; 
S E Woolls, $16.97... .. 

Organizing expenses: TH ‘Flyan, $55.74; P 
J Shea, $48.30; J Fe my $65.55; WmE 


Terry, $48.50; E T Fic $67.39; Stuart 
Reid, $55.50; H L Bic Soeaean #1; 8 
as a ¥9 neg cals cmuhbacsdnpiatenaa es 


Contributions to Am FED, Thomas Reece 


. Stamps: me 'y l-c, $15.70; 225 2-c, $4.60; 160 


4-c, $6.40; PO dept ‘ 

Salary, office employes, week ending noy 
12, 10: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $80; L 
Gaver, $19; J E Giles, $27.86; A L MoCoy, 
$18; D L Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $21; M 
© Farmer, $21.56; I V Kane, $20.64; I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $24.88; A E 
Hawkins, $17.50; G A Boswell, $17.50; DJ 
Nielsen, $17.68; RS Thomas, $14; M Web- 
ster, $28.80; S Lankford, $21.34; F K Carr, 
$14; C R Breneman, $13.21; E R Brownley, 
$17.12; W von Ezdorf, $14.57; F E Wagga- 
man, $12; M M Connell, $12.60; E N Par- 
sons, $16.70; K C Howard, $12; N E Lynch, 
$10.83; S B Woolls, $9; M FE Rodier, $12 a 
week ending nov 19, "10, J T Kelly, $30; 
Lankford (vacation), $14; week a. Ae 
nov 2%, 10, J T Kelly, $30; S Lankford 
(vacation), $14. . 

Pres Gompers, annual dues, "$2. and lecture 
tickets, $3, for season 191-1911, to natl 
geographic society, John Joy Edson..... 

Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt ... 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder... 

12 rolls adding machine paper, ES ‘New- 
man. 

Stamps: 2,000 1-e, $20; 2,000 2-¢, $40; 200 4-c, $8: 
200 6-c, $12; £00 8c, $10; 200 10-c, om; PO 


p 
Phone service, © & P Telephone co 
Expenses, trip to Baltimore, Md, and re- 

turn, R L Guard. 

Printing: 50,000 declarations, folded, $55; 
5.000 organizers reports, folded, $18.75; 25 
proofs. list of organizers and correcting 
same, $650; John P Dunn Bro............-. 

On account expenses as stenogra hers, St 
Louis, Mo: J Kelly, $21.40; R L Guard, 
a 40; S E Woolls, $21.40; F L Faber, 

40 
Salary and expenses, week ending nov 12, 

0, FW Mallivam. .. ... 6 .000--..- 

Organizing expenses: M Srunt Hamilton, 
$90.45; J D Pierce, $60.85; Wm E Terry, 
$50; PJ Shea, $58.00: Stuart Reid, $57.48; 
Hugh Frayne, $78.00; C D Seals, $34.75; 
J A Flett, $2; C O Young, $56.75; H L 
Eichelberger, $42.25; E T Flood, $65....... 


15. Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt......... aes 





73 25 
7 80 


540 00 
34 80 
200 05 


400 00 
1 2% 


5 00 
70 65 
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127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N 


“0) SuoIg Javaspy 


4s0x May 
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21. On account 


16. T H Flynn 


Strike benefit, 5th week, ending nov 12, ’10, 
plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836, H 
Frayne 
Typewriter rental, St Louis convention, 
Underwood Typewriter co 
. Salary, office employes, week ending nov 
19, "10: L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $22.50; 
J E Giles, $18; A L McCoy, $18; D L 
Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $22; M © 
Farmer, $18; I V Kane, $17; I M Lauber, 
$18: W H Howlin, $16.86; A E Hawkins, 
$15; GA Boswell, $15; D J Nielsen, $i6; 
RS Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; E R Brow = 
ley, $11; Ww von Ezdorf, $12; F E Wagga- 
man, $12; M M Connell, $10; E N Parsons, 

15; E C Howard, $12; week ending nov 
26, "10, E C Howard (vacation), $12; week 
ending nov 19, °10, N E Lynch, $9.85; SB 
Woolls, $9; M E Rodier, $12.... 

Salary and expenses, week ending nov 19, 
. “6 » —_ __ Shhh Seq Sari p keep aD 

Organizing expenses, C O Young 


18. Organizing expenses, J A Flett 
19. Salary, week ending nov 19, ’10, assistant, 


St Louis convention, J J Dirks 

Salary, week ending nov 19, ’10, sergeant-at- 
arms, St Louis convention, Jas J Mul- 
cahy 

Salary, week ending nov 19, 10, messenger, 
St Louis convention, Ed Coburn. 

On account salary as assistant secretary, 
St Louis convention, J J Connolly . 
expenses as official steno- 

St Louis convention, May 


Organizing expenses: C D Seals, $33.05; . 
D Pierce, $60.55; Jacob Tazelaar, $59.46; E 
T Flood, $49.50; Hugh Frayne, $15; Hugh 
Frayne, $18.60; W E Terry, $47.50; Stuart 
Reid, $57.16; P J Shea, $54.72; Santiago 
Iglesias, $28 

Salary, office empress week ending nov 19, 
10: F L Faber, $18; S E Woolls, $15 

Organizing expenses, x G Hamilton. 

Salary, office employes, week ending nov 
26, 10: L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $21; 
J E Giles, $18; A L McCoy, $18; DL Brad- 
ley, $18; I M Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, 
$18; I V Kane,$17; I M Lauber, $18; W H 
Howlin, $16; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Bos- 
well, $15; DJ Nielsen, $15; RS Thomas, 

14; M Webster, $18; F K Carr, $14; C 
reneman, $10; R Brownley, $11; W 
von Ezdorf, $12; F E Waggaman, $12; M 
M a J's: E N Parsons, $15; N E 
S B Woolls, $9; M E Rodier, 


$12 
2%. Strike benefits, 6th week,ending nov 19, 
10, plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836, 
Hugh Frayne. 
Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger.. 
24. ~ aoe industrial education committee, 


Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $31.40; 


grapher, 


418 54 


38 00 
54 00 


24. 
26. 


J A Flett, $52.90; C O Young, $3; MG 
Hamilton, 

Salary and expenses, week ending nov 26, 
10, sergeant-at-arms, St Louis conven- 
tion, Jas J Mulcahy . 

Salary, week ending nov 26, °10, messenger, 


Salary, week ending nov 26, ’10, assistant, 
St Louis convention, J J Dirks 

Salary, railroad fare, etc, auditing and 
credential ag nee St Louis conven- 
tion: M J Hallman, $90.30; A J Kugler, 
$82.65; W J Kelly, $96.. 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 


. Reimbursement for expenses for E (© 


meetings at St Louis, Mo, 1910, prior to 
and after adjournment of convention 
and for postage, telegrams, and inci- 
dental expenses incurred in performance 
of work as a member of the E C, A F of 
L, for the year: James Duncan, $250: John 
Mitchell, $250; James O’Connell, $250; D 
A Hayes, $250; Wm D Huber, $250; John 
R Alpine, $250; H B Perham, $150; John 
B Lennon, $250. 

Reimbursement for postage, telegrams, 
and incidental expenses incurred in per- 
formance of work as a member of the 
E ©, A F of L, for the year, Jos F Valen- 


Salary and expenses as stenographer, St 
Louis convention, N L McNamara. 

Salary, office employes, two weeks, ending 
nov 19and 26, 10, R L Guard 

Bal expenses, assistant, St Louis conven- 
tion, J J Dirks........:..... 

Bal salary, assistant secretary, St Louis 
convention, C P Connolly 

Expenses asst secy, St Louis convention, 
C P Connolly. 


. On account expenses as stenographer St 


Louis convention, F L Fabe 
Salary, office employes, two sraaia. ending 
nov 26, 10, and dec 3, "10, F L Faber 


. On account expenses as stonosre peer. St 


Louis convention: R L Guard, $3.2; S E 
Woolls, $25.25; J T Kelly, $25.35 

Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates 
from Great Britain, Planters Hotel 

Committee and office rooms, St Louis con- 
vention, Planters Hotel 

Hotel expenses of stenographers, St Louis 
convention, Planters Hotel...... 

Baggage, phone, telegrams, porters, 
stamps, desk and typewriter rental, 
newspapers and messenger service, and 
excess baggage, Planters Hotel.... 

Typewriter rental, St Louis convention, 
Remington Typewriter co. 

Postage on Am FED, P O dept.. 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 


Fee, m o, 18c; newspapers and magazines, 
$2.17; freight and expressage, $4.80; boxes, 
60c; telegrams, $1.05; hauling convention 
trunks, etc., and drayage, $8.25; notary 
fee, 2c; box handles, 25c; wire strap- 
ping, 30c; matches, 40c; typewriter chair 
rollers, He; postage due, 44c; car tickets, 
$8.75; J CE ene ee yc cct 

Hauling Am FED, J E Giles.. 

Salary and expenses, nov 
Sullivan 

One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 

For railroad fare, hotel bill, telegram, meals, 
and expenses, nov 9th to dec 1, ’10, attend- 
ing E C meeting at St Louis, nov llth, 
12th and 18th, St Louis A F of Lconven- 
tion, nov l4th to 2th, inclusive, E C 
meeting nov 27th and 28th, and conven- 
tion work up to and including dec 1, °10, 
Frank Morrison, secy 

For railroad fare, hotel bill, meals, ex- 

nses, nov 9th to dec 1, 10, attending 
C meeting at St Louis, nov llth, 12th 
and 18th, St Louis A F of L convention, 
nov l4th to 2%th, inclusive, E C meeting 
27th and 2th, and convention work up to 
and including dec 1, 10, Samuel Gom- 


Bal expenses as A F of L delegate to 
Union Label Trades Dept convention, 
St Louis, Mo, D F Manning 


$191 30 


82 20 
80 60 
80 00 


268 95 
50 00 


1,900 00 


150 00 
50 00 
60 00 
14 20 
70 00 
10 67 
25 25 
36 00 


75 75 
304 40 
282 00 
277 16 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 














PATENTS"@3FORTUNES RP S & A. R. LACEY 


Inventors: Send 6 cts. for our Valuable Patent Books 











B.8.&A.B.Lacey,Dept. 1, Washington, D.C. Est.1869 

Book fen Oe it Inventors and Manufac- ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
turers —PA — mailed on request with- 
out charge. Mention The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Patent Practice Exclusively 






Patents THAT PROTECT SOLICITORS OF U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 








RECAPITULATION. 





30. Expenses, four days after adjournment of 













St Louis A F of L convention, D F Man- 
SSE a ay CEE ke SE is, SES $20 75 Balance on hand October 31, 1910............... $184,561 31 
One ‘case and carpentering work, Geo W Receipts for month of November, 1910....... 10,061 10 
BRR ha RE a Ae A 61 50 qpeceiate 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau ....... i 2 2 WE Fh.h Finn adel dedi tacdedubdss tes eneaspcdess $194,622 41 
oe and newspapers, Adams News s Expenses for month of November, 1910........ 15,378 14 
ee er ee Ceecccctocesegeseceees RUD EREP-as 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co..............- 9 560 Balance on hand November 30, 1910........... $179,244 27 
Coceneeene on advertising contracts for os @ — 
oct, "10......... Stes pata es seesaw eseees senses ) Ingeneral fund ................. syavsegecese e's yan OD 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co......... 6807 In defense fund for local trade and federal 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co..... 2 56 labor unions 121,962 84 
A geen Western Union cog Er co 52 88 A oe 7 oe aa ” aapeoneetbaie 
expenses as stenographer, St uis 
convention, R L Guard.... peceisaoeaten 60 DUE. on i vaiseoserndossvennsatad vondegsdysednn erases 
— FRANK MORRISON, 
I a ccccecccceeee 24 Secretary, A. F. of 











Ask any of your friends who use 


@ & 
Lion.22..Mlilk 
Condensed 

if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 


SIPE’S JAPAN OIL SIPE’S JAPAN SPIRITS 


UNEQUALLED FOR ALL KINDS OF PAINTING 


In Daily Use by the Leading Painters, Decorators 
Tinners and Manufacturers 





























JAMES B. SIPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers :: North Side, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 











FINE MECHANICS’ TOOLS 













Butt Chisels 


Manufactured by 
BRAUNSDORFE-MUELLER COMPANY + - ~ . ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Label and Allied Label. Our Label is No. 38. 
IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 


LIVE AND LET Live’ 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 











RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. Main Office and Werks, 


TENAFLY, Wi, J. 
TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS AND CANVASES 


Branch Offices ALL KINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 


NEW YORK, 20 E. 2ist. ST. » 
Siang as & kane on FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 











* LS 


ZF FF FT TT TZ + we - 


ORKER 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 


The American Federationist 
Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 























BECK WITH-CHANDLER CO. America’s Finest Beer 
High-Grade Varnishes | Vliah Braw 


NEWARK, N. J NEW YORK The Standard Brewery 
201 Emmett Street 320 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO 
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‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


























DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





The Very Best Edge Tools Made in hihi’ 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R.Barton” Brand. 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 


end water paint If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 

in thefWorld to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 

a, failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 

Thirty Million’Pounds Sold as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


© FOR TWENTY YEARS 





————— Annually. 


THE MURALS’ @MPANY Mack & Co. 


“= NewYork &Chicago - 
The Home of .K alsomine. Brown Race, 


TASETES —--—-- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Men on the Platform 


ofa 
Pay-As-You-Enter Car 
are protected 


Conductors don’t have to squirm through crowds, 
are less likely to be hauled up for accidents. Motor- 
men aren’t annoyed by boarding crowds, are pro- 
tected trom the weather. 

Both motormen and conductors find it easier to 
maintain schedules. 


The Pay-As-You-Enter Car Corporation 
50 Church St., NEW YORK 
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Established 1851 JOHN H. HULTS, President 


WOLFE 
BRUSH COMPANY 


=== PITTSBURG, PA. 
oo 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
High-grade 
Brushes 


including hair, cloth, nail, etc., and gen- 
eral supplies for office and all 
public buildings 


” 





FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE 


South 15th and Bingham Streets 
Retail store - - - 539 Wood Street 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America 











When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Secretary 














HERRMANN, 
AUKAM CO. 


31 Thomas Street 
NEW YORK CITY 














NEW YORK 
DOCK COMPANY 


Docks, Warehouses, 
Railroad Terminals, 
Bonded and Free 
Stores, Covered and 
Open Piers on the 
Brooklyn Water- 
fromt. :: :: :: 3: 


New York Office 
10 BRIDGE STREET 
Telephone 2130 Broad 
Brooklyn Office 


Foot of MONTAGUE ST. 
Telephone, 4147 Main 














~ | | 
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MORSE TWIST DRILL &- 
MACHINE CO. 


“MORSE”’ 









DRILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


TELEPHONE, 6240, 6241, 6242 Mapison Square 





HOTEL PRESTON 





FOURTH AVENUE AND 26TH STREET 
Opposite Mapison SQuare GaRDEN 


NEW YORK :: EUROPEAN PLAN 


SAMUEL GLANTZ, Owner and Mgr. 


ROOMS For $1 UP ROOM & BATH $1.50 UP 








ESTABLISHED 13814 TELEPHONES 4257, 4258 JOHN 


SAMUEL WILDE’S 
SONS COMPANY 
Importers and Jobbers 


TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES, Etc. 


9 and 11 Dutch Street NEW YORK 














Ohe 
BRYANT ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


@ 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERIOR 
WIRING DEVICES 


Bridgeport, Conn. - Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








LANSDEN 


ELECTRIC WAGONS 
With The Edison Storage 
Battery 





w 
A Size and Type for Every Purpose 
w 


THE LANSDEN COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


















